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Last Steps 
ijire Hardest 


| = light-hearted way in which Mr. St. Lau- 
ent is setting about the task of making 
da a self-sufficing nation suggests that his 
ifulness of spirit is more nearly related to 
hort time that he has spent in politics than 
e long time that he has spent in the prac- 
if law. Next to the difficulty of bringing 
t Confederation, which was certainly great 
gh, we can imagine no greater difficulty 
that of bringing about a passable measure 
rreement on the methods by which the 
s of Confederation are to be made variable 
cord with the varying will and needs of 
Canadian people. And without that pass- 
measure of agreement it would be better 
ave what we have now, a constitution 
h is practically incapable of amendment in 
controversial field, than a _ constitution 
h can be amended by methods which are 
wholly satisfactory to the people who must 
under it. 
devising the methods by which Canadians 
to adapt their constitution to the changing 
irements of succeeding ages it js equally 
ssible to accord an absolute power of de- 
’n to the Dominion parliament and an ab- 
ite power of veto to one province, or even 
‘wo or three provinces. Outside of the con- 
tional rights which must in any event be 
e irreducible, namely those relating to the 
rity language and minority education, 
e must be compromise of some sort be- 
n extreme nationalism and extreme pro- 
ialism—the one leading to too much ease of 
ndment because only one legislative author- 
s involved, the other to virtual impossibility 
nendment because the consent of nine prov- 
s is necessary. 
e can see no hope of arriving at this com- 
nise in such a way as to ensure general ac- 
ance except by means of some kind of con- 
itional convention. And we suggest that 
y species of subsidy question be ruled out 
1 the agenda of such a convention and left 
ettlkement by other methods, in order that 
xrovince may be tempted to blackmail the 
ority in order to enforce some financial 
‘fit for itself. 


or Public Relations 


{ERE is not much to be said for the tech- 
nique of the public relations methods of a 
rnment which allows a transaction involv- 
i very large amount of the public funds to 
me known by a bare announcement of “le- 
ees, W. C. Thompson, Toronto, $172,000, De- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs’. Such items, 
ily unaccompanied by explanatory details, 
‘the effect of getting the public all worked 
ind suspicious, when as a matter of fact 
e is. probably nothing to be suspicious 
it--or rather there will be nothing to be 
icious about when the details of the trans- 
mn are brought out, as they doubtless will 
in discussion of the department’s appropri- 
ns. 
he D.V.A. has an enormous amount of real 
ite transactions to handle every year, involv- 
registry and court fees and a great deal of 
© searching. These services are arranged 
we understand, not by the department it- 
{ but by the Department of Justice, which 
kes charge of the legal affairs of most of the 
‘her departments and handles them as it 
thinks best. It may be wise policy to concen- 
ate a good deal of this kind of work in the 
ands of a single office, whose workers would 
become accustomed to the requirements; and 
Since the resettlement of veterans is not, one 
hopes, a perpetual function of government it 
may also be wise policy not to set up a govern- 
ment-managed staff to deal with it, for such 
Staffs have a habit of being difficult to disperse 
When their special job is completed. 
But a wise P.R.O. would see to it that such 
matters do not become public without any prep- 


(Continued on Page Five) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


—Photo by John Steele 


NEW LIFE FOR THE ACADEMY: Fifty-one-year-old A. J. Casson, new President of the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy. One of the early Group of Seven “rebels”, he should bring fresh vigor to the 70-year-old Academy. 
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Feeling of Hostility 


The Mental Health Division of the Department «| 
National Health and Welfare produces a film ‘o 
vive the public a_ better understanding of some 
common problems. The efficiency of group thera, 
in many neurotic cases is now widely recogniz 
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od 
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— numbers are legion — these people patients and as a preventive means in educ ¢. 
who are forever showing resentment and ing the general public. 
hostility towards everybody and everything. Group therapy is growing in Canada « q 
At home, in the office and factory, they go abroad as an efficient method of treating c. »- 
through life as misfits. Psychiatrists have siderable numbers of neurotics. ‘The recept) :n 
tagged this “feeling of hostility” as a mild given “Rejection” in this country and abrc d 
form of mental illness and claim that it is showed only too clearly the need for si +h 
responsible for one of the largest groups of films which help patients to understand the »n. 
neurotics in Canada. selves. And the film is expected to be 5f 
To the ordinary observer there seems to be considerable value to the public generally it 
no apparent reason for such behavior. Only will be shown on NFB circuits). The p e- 
too frequently it leads to domestic discord as vention of mental illness is largely depends jt 
well as personne! difficulties in commerce and on the early recognition and treatment >f 
industry. Why do these over-aggressive, hy- mild cases. This means public appreciati in 
persensitive individuals act as they do? What in getting patients to the doctor or clinic is 
is the basis of this hostile feeling? How can soon as possible, all of which presuppo::s 
these sick people be cured? . public education on the subject. 
To provide full answers to these questions “The Feeling of Hostility” is the story 5f 
would require psychiatric treatises far beyond Clare, an attractive and outwardly success 1] 
the layman’s scope. But a 32-minute film woman of 25: Sure of herself in her job, bit 
which dramatically highlights a typical case insecure in her human relationships, Clave 
history enables the man-in-the-street to gain has built her life around the only thing whi sh 
considerable insight into the factors which so has never hurt her—her intellectual capacity. 
At 25, Clare is apparently @ happy and successful often lead to this type of maladjustment. . Her capacity for love and friendship is un 
executive. But inwardly she is a lonely woman “The Feeling of Hostility,” produced for developed because love has come to mein 
wie wante. and needs triande bol holds Gack Batauce the Mental Health Division of the Depart- betrayal, hurt and resentment. 
she is afraid of being hurt. What made Clare develop ment of National Health and Welfare by the 
this {feeling of hostility towards other people .. . ? National Film Board, is the second in the yD she was a child she lost her father 
series on “mental mechanisms” aimed at giv- in a mining accident. To her, tragedy 
PHOTOGRAPHY ing the public a better understanding of men- meant a broken promise: he said he would 
OGRAPH ’ tal health problems. come back and he didn’t. She then trans- 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD Like its predecessor ‘The Feeling of Rejec- ferred all her love to her mother who in her 
tion,” it has a dual purpose: as a therapeutic own grief and loneliness unintentionally made 
\ agent by the medical profession in treating Clare utterly dependent upon her. The gir! 


feels betrayed when her mother remarries. She 
now has to share the mother, who had prom- 
ised never to desert her, with a stepfathe: 
and later with a half-brother. 

A similar situation exists at school where 
other pupils seem to be favored at her ex- 
pense. A pattern has begun to take form in 
which the feeling of hurt is followed by strong 
resentment which in turn fosters a determina: 
tion to win at least respect and admiration, 
if not love. All her energies are now bent 
on scholastic achievement for here she finds 
a field where she can not only compete but 
win. From now on, Clare is going to be first. 

At home her family is impressed by her 
success. For her, excelling becomes a sub- 
stitute satisfaction for love. She occasiona!ly 
attempts a normal, friendly relationship but 
is afraid to believe anyone might like her in 





st s fos : > i 1e years | , e not — i ies. : : ; 
When she was four, Clere lo t her beloved father In the years that ew Clare comes to dep nd Then another blow her mo her remarries. The ‘ase the affection is withdrawn. 
in @ mining accident. To her imimature mind, his completely on her mother for this love which is stepfather has intruded to deprive her of her . : ae per a eee 
; : : : ; At the end of the film Clare is an efficient 
leaving home and failing te come back when he had bestowed so lavishly in the loneliness of widowhood. mother's complete attention upon which she depended youne executive. verfectly able to handle the 
said he would was interpreted as an act of desertion Clare, as a result, is now completely happy again. so much. Love has become for Clare something unsafe. - & ©: » Pp y : aa 


complexities of her job, but quite alone one 
she leaves the barren security of her offi e 
All along, her feeling of hostility has becn 
unconsciously working to make her so succes: 
ful that she will not need the love she fi 
so hard to give or accept. 

The film recognizes that not all pers: 
having this feeling of hostility are able 
direct it into construciive channels as | «( 
Clare and by analyzing its basis, encoura: °s 
a wider understanding of the problem. 
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Baby brother is o further intruder. Used to over- Sent to a private schcol beyond her family’s means, Clare’s stepfather gives her only fifteen cents for 
indulsence from her mother, she feels that now Clare notes the contrast in material things. She the school charity, a humiliating contrast to what 
there is even less affection for her. Observant parents finds she can gain the respect of others and the she knows the other girls will give. She takes what 
would have seen her growing resentment and helped. approval of the teacher only by knowing the answers. she feels she was entitled to from her mother's purse. 
ee 
} 4 
»» Clare gets comfort from food when unhappy. She Now in high school, Cl h i dis- i i inni i ishi suce 
gh school, Clare has an unconscious dis 10 At college, Clare is editor of the paper, winning Clare, now in a publishing company, has 
makes an attempt to get affection from her teacher trust of men. She finds an outlet for her mental the respect of students and faculty but she still ceeded in her work but not in the fullness of 
by taking her a piece of cake. When she finds the prowess in writing a play and reads it to a young finds her chief satisfaction in defeating others. She living. She is very much alone. Faulty child training 
cake uneaten, she feels rebuffed and disappointed. actor. When interest goes, Clare is hurt and resentful. lacks warmth in practically all her social relations. has taken its toli. Understanding could now help 
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This power driven saw cuts easily through two-loot ice. First 


strips are nine feet by eighteen inches—or three cakes of ice. 
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land saw is used to separate the ice strips which 
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reeze Que ‘ely together again in sub-zero weather. 
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ss of Mechanical aids come to the aid of the operation once more as the power driven 


conveyor belt carries the blocks upward to the waiting trucks, quickly driven oll. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Not All Ice 


omesinTrays 


By Marge and Phil Shackleton 


Pe eg city-dwellers (most of 
4 whom are rural born anyway) may 
experience some nostalgia over these 
familiar scenes; they recall, however, 
that the industry of winter ice cutting is 
still an important one throughout this 
country. 

Not every one in Canada enjoys the 
benefits of a gas or electric refrigerator 
end thousands of tons of we must still 
be provided to protect food during the 
steaming Canadian summer. And_al- 
though artificial ice is manufactured and 
sold the year round, much of our ice 
supply comes ready made from our frozen 
lakes and rivers. To supply the need, 
ice dealers are now cutting huge blocks 
and packing them away for summer use. 

A motor driven circular saw does the 
major work of ice cutting. It slices out 
large blocks, three feet by a foot and a 
half. Since the blocks soon freeze _ to- 
gether, a hand saw is used to free them. 
A third man with a crow bar levers them 
into open water. Guided by pike poles, 
the ice is floated to a ramp where the 
conveyor belt catches it with sharp spikes 
and carries it to a waiting truck. 

Driven to the ice house, the blocks are 
lifted by a winch and swung into cold 
storage sheds. Next summer this harvest 
will, among other things, keep milk from 
curdling. 


—Photos hy Capital Press Service 





Next operation is to lever strips into open water 


in the manner ol a lumberjack suiding floating lows. 








Operator examines the special blade of the saw which makes 


a very fine cut. The blocks of ice are forced apart later. 





The hand pike-pole controls the bobbing cakes 


along the narrow open passage to the convevor. 


Ready lor the journey to the sawdust-lilled ice house. This summer thousands ol 


summer cottagers will be grateful lor cold salads, drinks and now even margarine. 
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Ottawa 
View 
A New House Spirit 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


"RHE Twentieth Parliament since Contedera 

tion, which opened in an atmosphere of 
dull competence in 1945, has taken on new 
lustre overnight. In what is almost surely the 
last session before a general election, this 
Parliament suddenly emerges as the ablest and 
most lively in many years. The completeness 


of the transformation from recent sessions 


has to be see heard to be fully appre- 
lated 
The arrival of George Drew is the spark plug 


which, more than anything else, has fired the 
new spirit of clash and counter-clash. But 
just an increase in disputa 
and } There is, all at once, a 
new air of top-rank debating ability, and of 





high consideratior f national and _ inter- 
itional affairs. And for these gains it is not 
to the election of new Opposition leader that 
we must look so much as to other factors. 
Evervone who follows sport is familiar with 
the phenomenon of a team which after a long 
period f ediccre pl suddenly begins to 


click. The immediate cause may be the infusion 
of some new blcod into the team but quite as 
important as the prowess of the imports is the 
new team-play and the brilliance of the old 
stand-bys under the changed circumstances. A 
team which on paper ought to be good but 
which has been hovering just above the cellar 
frequently shoots to the top of the league and 
stays there, un these new conditions. 

The Twentieth Parliament, it seems to me, 


has just undergone a subtle but impressive 


1e1 








alteration of this kind 
Looking back over the first ten days of the 


session, the factors contributing to this new 


brilliance and spirit which stand out most 
prominently are as follows: in the official 
Opposition, apart from the aggressive new 
leaders! of George Drew, the way in which 





matured as 
parliamentary debaters, and the addition of 
one more member of front-bench rank in 
George Nowlan, the victor in Digby-Annapolis 


Diefenbaker and Fleming have 


Kings. 

In C.C.F. ranks, one is continuously im 
pressed with the skill and maturity of Cold- 
ind the growing mastery 


procedure by Stanley 


well and MacInnis 
of parliamentary 
Knowles 

On the government benches the front line 
has been vastly strengthened by the arrival of 
Messrs. Garson and Pearson, and the Cabinet 
team, pos- 


sibly the ablest since 1896, although compari- 


as a whole presents a very strong 
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sons along these lines are almost impossible to 
set u n any V cin way. Add to all this 
the surprisingly tine showing made by the new 


Prime Minister in the critical moments to date 
this session, and you have an extremely inter 
} | new possibilities 


we roll onward nearer to a general election. 


Mike's Maiden Speech 


& loin Honorable Lester B. Pearson (who will 


ontinue to be “‘Mike”’ until a new genera 





10 »f some more formal and deferential 
members es at Ottawa) has returned to a 
jaunty bow-tie, after a few days’ experiment 
with the xe dignified four-in-hand. There 
may be profound symbolism behind the sat 
torial s ut SO nas escaped me 

The bow-tie did not detract in the slightest 
f Y his sensationa alae address in the 
H S¢ ist week on the Atlantic Security Pact 
I ide a enta te t the end of it that it 
was the most promising and accomplished 
maiden effort I had ever heard in the House, 


and learned afterwards that one of my col 


leagues in the Gallery had gone further and 
had made ip his mind it was the best speecn, 
maiden or otherwise, delivered there in his 


own time 
Pearson is probably without peer in this 
country as a lucid, urbane and eloquent exposi 
tor on international affairs. His gifts as a 
chairman have won him world renown in com 
mittees of the United Nations. Any team con 
sisting of men as talented at St. Laurent and 
Pearson could lead the international delegation 
of any country in the world with distinction: 
and party politics aside, it is a gratifying 
thing to see two such men in the seats of gov 
ernment here at a time of world crisis. Except 
during his brief excursion into delicate party 
ground when he ribbed the Drew party for its 
silence on the Security Pact-—-which he implied 
was a deliberate and studied silence having in 
mind Nicolet-Yamaska and the foreign policy 
of Ivan Sabourin, Conservative leader in Que 
bec-—Pearson was as roundly applauded from 
the opposition benches as from his own side 
Apart from the quality of Pearson's speech, 





—Photo by National Film Board 


CREATED A BARON in the recent honors list. Sir John Boyd-Orr, F.R.S., etc., is one ol 
the world’s most famous nutritionists. He was first Director-General of — the Food and 
Aoricultural Organization which came into being belore U.N. and retired from this post 
in 1948. A special program devoted to his work wiil be heard on the C.B.C. on Feb. 16. 


one couldn’t help thinking, as he spoke, of the 
fact that a good deal of the credit for the 
North Atlantic Security Pact will have to be 
given for his own work while Undersecretary 
of State for External Affairs—that he may 
turn out to be one of the makers of world 
history because of his early association with 
this audacious attempt to pluck a victory for 
peace out of the menacing deadlock of United 
Nations operations on the global scale. 

Again, the political overtones of Pearson’s 
impressive performance obtruded while he was 
speaking. Mike Pearson is 15 years younger 
than the present Prime Minister. He will still 
be a comparatively young man when St. 
Laurent reaches the age when political leaders 
are disposed to retire. Looking ahead to that 
time, it is not presumptuous to see in Pearson 
a man who might appeal to the Liberal party 
as a scholar and administrator capable of 
learning the tough arts of party warfare. 


Like Twain's Weather 


(> VERYBODY talks about Senate Reform, but 

+ nobody does anything of any consequence 
ibout it. The cards are stacked against Senate 
Reform, if one looks into it. Why not fill some 
of the vacancies with Conservatives, C.C.F. and 
Social Credit followers? On paper an admir- 
able move, but consider how many political 
enemies a government could make almost over- 
night by such a novelty. 

Here is Mr. X, a Liberal party worker in one 
of the prairie provinces, for example, agog to 
fill a Senate vacancy in his own bailiwick. He 
has done much for the party in the past, and, 
if elevated to the Upper Chamber, will continue 
to work for the party, albeit with reduced moti- 
vation. But if he is passed over entirely so 
that the Liberals can introduce a new virtue 
into Senate appointments, and the party enemy 
he has fought so hard to keep out of Parlia 
ment’s front door is promoted via the back 
door into a $6,000 a year life membership in 
“the most exclusive club in Canada’’—why, at 
once you have created a core of disgruntled if 
not infuriated anti-Liberal sentiment in that 
part of the country. 

Multiply this effect by a dozen or a score, 
just on the eve of a general election, and it 
sounds like deliberate party suicide. 

Another tack is to make the Senate more 
useful. Already in this session five or six bills 


have been initiated in the Red Chamber, which 
in olden days would have been more likely to 
originate in the Commons. In order to facili- 
tate the procedure, the Senate has consented 
to welcome Cabinet Ministers to “the other 
place” in order to enaole them to explain the 
new legislation. But for several cogent reasons, 
all really momentous legislation will continue 
to be originated in the Commons. 


The Colorful Comeau 


-O FAR the only novelty in Senate policy 

introduced by the new Prime Minister is the 
appointment of men over seventy years old to 
the Upper Chamber, all hree of the most re 
cent elevations coming within this category. 
Any notion that men ove~ seventy lack liveli- 
ness and lustre is, of course, dispelled by ob- 
servation and the contribution made to the 
Red Chamber by Joseph-Willie Comeau, of 
Digby-Clare, as colorful a character as Ottawa 
has welcomed in some time. 

Illustrating the rich mosaic of Canadian 
backgrounds, Comeau related that his great- 
grandfather on his mothers side left his birth 
place, Cherbourg, for Santos, South America, 
on a merchant vessel, which on the return 
voyage encountered an English fleet south of 
Newfoundland. It was during the War of 1812, 
and in the resulting engagement the French 
merchantman lost 17 of their men = and 
Comeau’s ancestor got a bullet through his 
leg. He and three others of the crew were 
brought to Halifax and put in jail on the North 
West Arm, at Melville Island. 

Three years later they were put to work on 
a highway close to Halifax. They escaped by 
sea but being foreed to land in Shelburne 
county they were again arrested and _ jailed. 
While a cutter was taking them back to jail at 
Halifax, Comeau’s great-grandfather got the 
guards drunk with rum, escaped, and made his 
way across Nova Scotia to East Pubnico, where 
he found French-speaking settlers, and was 
hired to teach school for eight dollars a month. 
After a few months of this, he bought a small 
schooner and started to trade along the Mari- 
time coast, later turning to ship-building, dur- 
ing which he built seventeen large schooners. 
In 1843 he was appointed to the Nova Scotia 
legislature and later fought alongside of 
Joseph Howe for responsible government, A 
vivid page of Nova Scotia lore! 


Passing 
Show 


"T’HERE is a demand for the appointmen: 9; 
more energetic and less elderly persons ty 
the Senate. What is wanted is more yo ing 
Fogos and fewer old fogeys. 
. 

Australia is suffering from the worst pl: -ve 
of rabbits in history—and the Labor gov ¥; 
ment is not producing them out of a hat e 

e 

Prince Aly Khan is getting his divorce. 5 
it looks as if Rita Hayworth will get the .\y 
money. 


. ‘ 
A Vancouver lady, annoyed at a new » gy 
lation which prevents her from taking her {oo 
on the streetcar, says the Vancouver public are 
becoming just a flock of sheep. But en 
sheepdogs are apt to clutter up a streetc 
e 
Margarine must be an awfully good in ‘ta 
tion of butter if it has to be colored purple fo; 
people to tell the difference. 
e 
“Should a girl marry a man whose incume 
is irregular?” asks the Montreal Gazette. \\ e}] 


UW I? Ci 9 





if it only varies between $50,000 and $500,090 
she might consider him. 
e 
In China they seem to be hanging an 
Curtain in the Open Door. 
e 
It is often pointed out that we could save 
lot, of money by not having wars. But we 
should have to have wars to decide whom we 
were saving it for. 
e 


Balanced Diet 
Two things I regularly take 
After my bite-and-sup. 
A cigarette to tear me down, 
A pill to build me up. Je 
. 

Only 5'2 per cent of U.S. sales executives 
earn less than $6,000 a year. We should think 
not; we wouldn't hire a sales executive who 
couldn't sell himself for more than that. 

. 

An educationist says Americans are be 

ing a sit-down people; and that’s no lie. 
e 

Lucy savs that her Republican friends in th: 
U.S. are peeved about all this expenditure on 
the White House. All it needs, they say, s a 
new tenant. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


and in the form of a bare name and 

figure. Thousands of Canadians will 
snow any more about this item than the 
it Mr. Thompson received $172,000, de- 
is legal fees and listed along with some 
inderstandable charges by eminent law- 
ho are known to have handled important 
on cases before the Privy Council. 


Si: 2 Door for Eire 


cr \DA is indeed a fortunate country. How 


tunate she is in comparison with such 
nd ill-governed nations as Great Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and other 
their immediate vicinity can only be 
when we recall that in the event of a 
‘ween Canada and ‘a Communistic na- 
, and we alone in all that long list, ean 
pon the military, naval, aerial and stra- 
ipport of the Republic of Eire, without 
to wait until the island of Ireland is 
tioned, as all these other countries are 
i to do. 
least does the Montreal Star interpret 
fusal of Eire to enter the North Atlantic 


S ity Pact combined with the commitment 


emier Costello, when in Canada a few 
s ago, that Eire would come to the help 
s country if threatened by a Communist 
That was an unconditional promise. The 
thinks it means that Eire will go to war 
threatened by a Communist 

We should hesitate to go as far as 
But at least it should make it possible 
to sound out the Eire authorities as to 
willingness to enter into a.treaty, not 


1ada_ is 


eX \ of non-aggression, but of mutual de- 


igainst aggression. Now that the King 
longer the agent for diplomatic relations 
part of Eire, the thing could actually 
led a treaty, which we suspect would 
reat gratification in Dublin; for the 
jection to “treaties’”” between component 
of the Commonwealth has been the 
e that the King cannot make treaties 
mself. 
would have the immense advantage of 
Eire to enter the North Atlantic Pact 
fe door, for Canada will certainly not 
var with a Communist nation without 
of her fellow-members of the Pact, and 
re all at war together it will not greatly 
whether Eire is helping all of us or 
Canada. The whole object of Eire. of 
Is merely to avoid all appearance of 
Great Britain; but so long as Eire 


he Canada, Canada helps Britain, and Brit- 


ips all the other members of the Pact we 
not get along too badly. 


\ “Hotbed” Charges 


ARE glad to note that President Watsen 
‘\irkconnell has repudiated in the most 

terms the interview attributed to him 
ich he was made to say that several 
d) Canadian universities are “hotbeds of 
nunism.” As we pointed out last week, 
xpression is not only misleading, but of 
literary quality, and we should perhaps 
een On our guard against accepting the 
ution of it to a poet of President Kirk- 
I's standing, knowing as we well do the 

of interviewing as practised on this 
‘ent. But as the President in his letter 
McGill Daily points out, the interview 
» worded as to give the impression that 
ords were used “in a public address,” 
Which newspapers are somewhat more 


th 


:e Cultural Commission 


‘OW appears fairly certain that it is not 
sovernment’s intention to use the pro 


"eed Cultural Commission as a device for 


mholing any really urgent problems such 
evision and the control of broadeasting 
is. With that point cleared up, we can 
“xpress our hearty approval of the idea 
Ctling up such a commission and of giving 
extensive fields of investigation. The in 
‘On Of Dominion activities into the cultural 
of Canada is a matter of very recent devel 


very 


“Ment, and it is not very long since the con 


iro] 


Of copyright by the Department of Agricul 
and of a rather pathetic collection of works 
art by some equally non-cultural braneh ot 
severnment was almost the only contact 


<a Eerie Sw ane 
STALIN; a 
“QUICK, TELL ME. — WHERE » * 
SHOULO I MEEY TRUMAN ? 
HITLER: — ; 
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that the national authority had with the arts or 
the intellectual processes of the people. The 
Dominion’s cultural activities have grown up 
haphazard and in response to urgent but unre- 
lated necessities, and some basic principles to 
guide our cultural guides are badly needed. 

One thing with which we trust the commis- 
sion will concern itself is the question of some 
kind of public recognition for achievement in 
the cultural sphere. Honorary degrees from 
universities and memberships in learned or 
artistic societies are not a perfect substitute for 
recognition by the Crown—-and by the Crown 
we mean the Crown in the right of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The Canada Medal awaits its 
first recipient, and now may well await him or 
her until the principles controlling the selection 
of medallists have been devised and recom- 
mended by the new commission. 

Another very proper subject of consideration 
is the making of some provision for the old 
age of persons of exceptional talents who have 
devoted those talents to the less remunerative 
forms of cultural activity (such as poetry or 
modernistic art) while their fellow-citizens of 
no greater talents were laying up treasure in 
the safety deposit boxes of the banks. By the 
time such a person has reached the age of sixty- 
five it is usually not difficult to decide whether 
his work has been creative and valuable or 
merely derivative or wrongly directed. The 
Canadian Writers’ Foundation has rendered im- 
portant service in this field on a limited scale, 
but Canada is still far from looking after Its 
aged cultural workers as most other countries 


do. 


Who Runs the Ship? 


NY more difficult problem than that which 
A faces the arbitration board now consider: 
ing the difference between the Shipping Fed- 
eration of Canada and the Canadian Seamen's 
Union it is impossible to imagine. The union 
claims that the “job security of all seamen” 
depends on the prohibition of all notations as 
to character on the discharge papers given to 
the worker on leaving his employment. The 
employers claim that the discipline of their 
personnel, and in consequence the safety of 
their vessels, depends on their being correctly 
informed as to the past behavior of their em 
ployees. We do not see how the two positions 
can be reconciled. 

In essence the dispute is over the question 
who shall control the selection of the men 
employed in non-licensed positions on the ves 
sels in question. The representatives of the 
union insist that all hiring must be done 
through union hiring halls. and that “any at 
tack ‘on these halls would create a chaotic 
situation where some of our members would 
never have the opportunity to sail”. The em 
ployers claim that the union halls are ineffic 
ient in providing men, and frequently insist on 
men being taken whom the employers know 
to have bad records, 

It is obvious enough that the right to reject 
men on character grounds makes it possible 
for men to be blacklisted. It is equally obvious 
that the right to compel the employer to take 


iTS OBVIOUS 





union members without regard to character 
makes it possible for discipline to be grievous- 
ly impaired. The question of notation of dis- 
charge papers is supposed to be dealt with by 
the Canada Shipping Act, and the owners 
claim that the union is violating that Act by 
instructing its members not to accept any no- 
tations as to character, and expelling members 
who do so; also that the Department of Trans- 
port officials have “misconceived their author- 
ity’ in instructing shipping masters not to 
make such notations. The union puts a differ 
ent interpretation on the law, and an authori- 
tative statement of the meaning of these 
clauses or a clarification by parliarnent 
would seem to be urgently needed. That it 
will satisfy both parties is too much to hope. 
This is actually the fundamental issue in the 
current conflict between organized labor and 
the employers in almost every type of employ- 
ment; it merely happens to be more serious in 
navigation because of the nature of the work. 
It can be settled peacefully only in conditions 
of great mutual confidence between the par- 
ties, and those conditions do not obtain in the 
navigation industry at the moment. 


A Reader's Handbook 


es Oxford Companion to English Litera 

ture has long been an indispensable part 
of the equipment of the serious student of that 
subject. A few years ago the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press produced a similar Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature, of which the 
second (and much enlarged and improved) 
edition has now appeared ($7.50). The book’s 
scope extends to “the major Canadian litera- 
ture’, and foreign authors are noted when they 
have written importantly on United States 
subjects, but this latter treatment does not 
extend to Canada; André Siegfried is men 
tioned for “America Comes of Age” but not 
for his book on the Dominion. 

The treatment of our “major” literature is 
on the whole adequate; Mazo de la Roche, 
Morley Callaghan, Ralph Connor, L. M. Mont- 
gomery and Martha Ostenso are among the 
novelists, and Carman and Roberts get a fair 
showing among the poets. We are not dis- 
posed to complain of the absence of William 
Wilfrid Campbell. but E. J. Pratt should have 
come to the editor's attention in time for this 
edition if not for the previous one, and Lamp.- 
man deserves much more than five lines, while 
the entire omission of Duncan Campbell Scott 
is a serious error of judgment There are 
synopses of a number of the more important 
American novels, and much general informa- 
tion such as the list of the Pulitzer prize win- 
ners for thirty years. 


The Montreal Seizures 


‘Te immediate results of the Montreal raid 

in the offices of a prominent Communist 
were so satisfactory that there appears to be 
a general disposition to overlook the fact that 
their long-term results may not be nearly so 
good. Our uneasiness arises from the fact that 


we can see nothing to prevent the procedures 


which have been employed against Commu- 
nists being employed against somebody else at 
some later date—somebody who may be equally 
unpopular with the authorities of the province 
of Quebec but not so generally disapproved of 
by Canadians in other provinces. 

Mr. Duplessis the other day assured some 
distinguished legal visitors to his fair province 
that there was no possible danger of tyranny 
in the Padlock Law--which is the mechanism 
by which the Communists have just been dealt 
with—-because its operations were always sub- 
ject to the courts. He did not enlarge on this 
point, and we have not yet been able to figure 
out how anybody whose property was seized 
and whose office was padlocked in the recent 
raids could have appealed to any court if he 
had wanted to. or what good it would have 
done him if he had. Whatever decisions were 
involved seem to have been wholly confined to 
the Attorney General’s department, and how- 
ever great and impartial and high-minded that 
department may be, it is not a court and in 
any British and democratic sense it never can 
be, though it might pass for one in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics and no doubt 
would have done in Hitlerian Germany 

The seized articles included some hundreds 
of copies of The Canadian Tribune, a news 
paper for which we have rather less respect 
than we have for the Moscow Pravda; but the 
fact remains that it is a Canadian newspaper, 
lawfully published in the province of Ontario 
and employing (we understand) the services 
of two members of the Ontario Legislature. 
(That no other members of that body will sit 
near them has nothing to do with the case, 
and might of course be due to their suffering 
from a much advertised disability known as 


‘-B.O., though we have no proof that it is.) 


These copies have a monetary value; they cost 
something to produce, they are offered for sale, 
and their sale has not been declared unlawful 
by any Canadian court even in Quebec. They 
are therefore property, and the individuals 
concerned have been deprived of their property 
by direct action of the government of Quebec 
without recourse to any court. 

It is advanced as a sufficient justification for 
these proceedings that the persons deprived 
are Communists and that the property is Com- 
munistic. But it is not unlawful in Canada to 
be a Communist, and the Quebec legislature 
cannot make it unlawful; the Quebec legislature 
can Only take away the property, and padlock 
the premises, of a person whom the govern- 
ment of Quebec believes to be a Communist. 
And we do not like the idea of the Quebec 
legislature passing laws to take away the 
property of a person who is not doing anything 
contrary to the laws of Canada. 

That sort of thing will not stop at Commu- 
nists, and nobody knows who may be the next 
people in line for padlocking. 


The Case of the Blind 


HIS is the season of the year at which we 

are annually reminded of the special debt 
which we owe to the blind, and of the many 
ways in which we can help to discharge that 
debt, not least by supporting the work of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
There can be no doubt that the comfort, the 
freedom and the usefulness of the blind in this 
country have been vastly increased within the 
past ten years, and that this has been achieved 
largely by better public understanding of their 
problems, brought about through the work of 
that great service organization—a fine demon 
stration of the fact that volunteer effort is quite 
as necessary as governmental effort in solving 
the problems of the handicapped. There still 
remains much to be done 


A WINTER LAMENT 
(“No cure has yet been discovered for that 
bane of industry, coryza, or the common 
cold..—Medical Item.) 
OARSE am I when the first snow fails 
Hoarse am I till it finally goes 
The fare for which my trouble calls 
Is sulfathiazol drops in the nose. 
My hankie’s full of a camphor smell 
(They say it’s strong, but I cannot tell) 
My hankie’s poised, I'm ready to blow 
(My odor’s high, but I'm feeling low) 
And IT'll sniff and sneeze 
With a dauntless ease 
That only coryza patients know 





Spirits of camphor, menthol, pine! 
Spirits of stuff that costs me dough! 
Grant to this running cold of mine 
An early ebb for its steady flow, 
Give me the boon of feeling fine, 
And grant surcease from watery woe; 
Give me once more a desire to dine 
And stop my sinus from aching so! 
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The Germ Idea Behind Western Union 
Must Be More Than Passing Fear 


By LEOPOLD KOHR 


The concept of lederation that prompted the ill-lated League ol Nations. 
the ULN.. and, so far. Western Union, has had an unhealthy basis. For 
permanency any lederation of states must be held together with some- 
the from power. 
History gives us some prime examples of successtul federation—Switzer- 
land. United States. and Canada. Since the latter two countries are 
participating in) current negotiations lor the North Atlantic Security 
Pact, the extension of European military cooperation, this theory for 


thine stronger than lear ol aggression some other 


Western Union survival is particularly pertinent now. 

In each case where tederation has worked the small cell theory has 
heen lollowed: where it wasn't. failure resulted. 

Breaking the Western Union members into small enough states to 
prevent resurgence of regional nationalism is the sale method, Says this 
writer, who is a member of the stall of the Department ol Economics at 
Rutoers University. New Brunswick. New Jersey. 


. last thirty years have pro- istence, is still far from complete 
juced three important interna- suecess is amply proved by the 
tional experiments of federation: the fact that some of its own members, 
League of Nations, the United Na in order to protect themselves against 
tions. and the Western Union. some other members of the same or- 
The first has failed to an extent ganization, felt obliged to create the 
that the contention needs no further third. That leaves the Western Union 


the 


the only one in the field with a pros- 
pect of survival in the immediate fu- 
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ture. The only question is for how 
long. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Western Union will last as long as 
the cause which brought it into ex- 
istence: the fear of Russia. But this 
gives little consolation to the true 


unionist or federalist who desires an 
international union not as a passing 
emergency measure but as a struc: 


ture of permanence, outlasting the 
danger that has created it. 
This, then, is the important ques- 


tion: Can the Western Union evolve 
into a permanent international body 
such as the Swiss, Canadian, South 
African, Australian or American fed- 
eral unions, even after the threat of 
Russian aggression has disappeared? 

The answer to this question, after 
a mere glance at the political map 
of the Western Union, can be given 
at once. It is an unqualified: No. 


Prerequisite of Survival 


But why should it be possible to 
give such a negative answer so fast? 
The reason which the map reveals 
is that, unlike the many successful 
international] federations, the West- 
ern Union does not meet with the 
fundamental, technical prerequisite 
of survival. Neither does the United 
Nations, nor did the League of Na- 
tions. True, all three of them could 
boast of am unusual degree of offi- 
cial - good-will and, in addition, all 
three were favored in their creation 
hy the existence of common external 
dangers. However, while the will of 
union and the existence of common 
dangers produces a propitious set of 
conditions for the creation cf feder- 
ations. they are of practically no im- 
portance for their survival. 

(Last week Winston Churchiil pro 
posed one positive reason for Euro- 
pean nations sticking together-—a 
Supreme Court of Europe to defend 
the United Nations declaration of 
human rights. Said Churchill: “These 
aspirations, shared by hundreds of 
millions of men in Europe, cannot 
be achieved without the action of 
government. There must be a Euro- 
pean supreme court to which 
breaches in the declaraticn of human 
rights, so majestically proclaimed at 
Paris by powers great and small, can 
be referred, and by which human 
rights can be defended.) 

Dangers pass and with them passes 
the necessity, and hence the will, fon 
common action and alliances. A well 
functioning federation must thus be 
able to exist, not in the presence, but 
in the absence, of the usual union 
fostering conditions of good will and 
external danger. 

This is an important point to real- 
ize because, if the successful feder 
ations had relied on the permanence 
of such niceties as goodwill and pol 
itical sense as the basis of their 
existence, they would long have brok- 
en to pieces like marriages built on 
the assumption of the permanence of 
honeymoon sentiments. The Boers 
would have abandoned their union 
With the English-speaking provinces 
of South Africa. Quebec would have 
seceded from Canada. Texas, which 
joined the United States with reluc- 
tance, might have left her with rel 
ish, and Colonel McCormick might 
have persuaded Illinois to follow suit. 


Secessionist Instincts 


Yet. as things developed, the in 
herent secessionist instincts of every 
true provincial, states rightist, or re 
gional nationalist, which wrecked the 
League of Nations and deprived the 
United Nations of its purpose, have 
never produced more than good hum- 
ored chuckles in the United States or 
Canada. 

The reason for the security of these 
two federal unions is that they, as 
well as all other successful federa 
tions, have consciously or accidental- 
ly incorporated in their organization- 
al structure the fundamental prin 
ciple of federal survival which is so 
obvious and yet so generally ignored: 
the small cell principle, or the prin 
ciple of the small federal unit. 


Thus, a mere glance at the polit- 
dcal map of a successful federation 
such as Switzerland or the United 
States.reveals this principle at once 
in its beautifully harmonious multi- 
colored mosaic pattern. True, the vari- 
ous cantons or states are sometimes 
quite different in size, but in relation 
to the entire union they are all small. 
While New York may be a colossus 
compared with Rhode Island. com- 
pared with the federation it is quite 
minuscule, too. 

On the other hand, a single glance 
at the map of an unsuccessful federal 
experiment such as the pre-Nazi or 
even the pre-Bismarck German Reich 
shows immediately the germ of fed- 
eral destruction: the cancerous oyer- 
growth of one of the federal cells, 
Prussia. The inevitable result of a 
union which joins small states with a 


great power is the destruction of the 
federation either through dissolution 
or through centralization, the absorp. 
tion of the smal! states by the larsegt 
member. In the case of the League of 
@ — 
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Nati the attempted union dis- and emotion dominated mentality, the a county in the state of New York statesmen to think that they can 
lve’ «in the case of the German jealousies, obstinacy and uncoopera- becomes too populous in relation to create international governments, 
feder ‘ion, the unity was retained, but tive aggressiveness so characteristic others, it is subdivided, and recently unions and federations without it. 
not th? federation, and what was an of Great Powers. there was a Canadian suggestion to ® 
assoc ‘tion of sovereign German There remains, however, the ques- subdivide for the same reasons the ; 
yate. became eventually a centraliz- tion as to the practical applicability provinces of Ontario and Quebec hotels — guest houses — cruises 
ed GI iter Prussia. ce of the small cell principle, and the whose strength within the Canadian 
4s ) the Western Union, its politi- very idea of its adoption in a “real- federation has become so great that Bg. [ 
al ip shows a repetition, not of istically’ minded world is frequently they threaten to introduce the diffi- Dermuda 
“a . wessful Canadian, Swiss, Amer- called fantastic. Yet, on closer an- culties traditionally clinging to all 
ican Australian pattern of small alysis, this aliegedly fantastic. prin- great power constellations. West Ss, 
ate organization, but of the unsuc- ciple reveals itself not only as a All this shows that the small state 
cess’ += German or League of Nations principle of federation but as the principle is neither fantastic, nor 7] 
nat! in which a few small states principle of federation, and not only original. nor new. It is so old that ASSAU 
are ust together with one or sev- as the principle of federation but as already the ancient Romans have ex- 
eral ce national blocks. the principle underlying all govern- pressed it in one of their beautifully 
ment, centralized as well. precise formulations: divide et im- SUSE ee) 
No ther Alternative Nali Shit pera, divide and rule. And if there is 57 BLOOR ST. W. - TORONTO 
iNalions ELiiminatec anything fantastic about it at all, it rt aces sine 
Be use of this, the Western Union, ca is the dreamy idea of our ie : Management: J. F. & G. H. Lucas 
i 3 e from its political composi- When Great Britain became a . Saat at 
ne (comprising as it does the united kingdom, its constituent cells 6 _ 
tion neé p & j 
: ma! states of Luxemburg, Belgium were not the unequally large, jeal- 
' and » Netherlands as well as the ous, historic and hostile nations of 
; cree Powers of Great Britain and Scotland, England, Ireland, and SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
. ~ ) cannot survive as a perman- Wales, but the equally small coun 
im ucture in its present shape. <IDDEME C ipDT. — tries which replaced and eliminated 
i It is to succeed, it will have no St I REME ( OUR rT: 7 inston the nations as political units. But they YOUNG EXECU } IVE 
othe alternative than to divide its Churchill's latest suggestion lor posi- — pemained as cultural and linguistic 
et nembers into so many auton- live European cooperation _Is a units and none was the worse off " ; avs . ea  e 
mo. federal units ov cantons that supreme court to defend U.N. dec- for their political division which, as se igi a Ac aay ae sgl aor 2 = 
m : eae te feck ; A a. , ; Ea. eae ; no one doubts today. was ‘ ee ic services of a smart young man, 25 to 35, Some experience in the house 
non ill have a sizable preponder- laration of human rights recently cguialiitcies a a nL es the essential furnishing field and a_ practical or theoretical knowledge of business 
Ban ver its smaller units such as proclaimed at the meetings in Paris. Whe <i . sant ee management are desirable, but not absolutely necessary. Applicant should 
A Belgium. ; , en France became a central- be of good address and fair education. A selling personality will help. 
. OW is this necessary? Because Pan European Union, or a world-em- _ ized state, she did precisely the same The tick ' at eer a ee faj “al 
es only small cell organization can bracing United States. None of these thing, dividing the unequally large ee ig sos: , ye ik ie aaa a ( "Sac } i tria he Is 
B tetartortiv the all i . a chance to succeed unless it or. and ungovernable duchies she had ae ae es a a 
© solve satisfactorily the all important has a chance to succeed pas cee ce ; Write fully to Box 116, Saturday Night, Toronto. 
© problem of the enforcement of gov- ganizes itself on a small state pat- conquered and replacing them by 
© anmental orders without which no _ tern, thereby eliminating the prestige | more than 90 departments. Whenever 
political organism can exist. 
4 In order to enforce its laws, a fed- 7 . 
3 eral government must be slightly e ty e ‘af 
Be ee eee ta eee eee Your future is our business /0 
~ state. This is not political theory but NL _ ] 
') administrative mathematics. In a - | 
- small cell organization, this superi- 
3 6 tater: far aver ite cthe a 1 
3 ority of feder al power over its strong A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 
im cst unit is easily accomplished be- 
- cause even the strongest unit is weak. 
4 = 3 a : 8 ; : The year 1948 was the greatest in the 
The federal power in the United } : 
- ee ie Bie aha caer fifty-seven year history of the Great- 
m States needs thus on y to be stronge} West Life. Among the achievements 
than the potential power of New of the year are recorded: 
‘ork. B if, instez sm: ili i 
= Y . ev 7 ae pi 48 gn $198 millions of new protection 
$ State the ; nited »s ates would be placed on the lives of more than 
pa composed of four or five large ones 39,000 people in Canada and the 
Hi with, let us sav. a huve midwestern , United States. 
: state of 30 million inhabitants, the Zz $22 millions paid to living policy- 
marshalling of sufficient federal ex: EY holders and beneficiaries $25 
= ecutive power to govern such a sim- ZA millions credited to them for future 
-= nlifie’ federation would be all but A benefits. 
imp ible. Z These figures illustrate, in part, the 
ie first place. the costs of the expansion of the Company’s services 
iry police force would be pro- = in 1948. 
and, in the second place, none SE A 
powerful member states. as 1948 1947 
erience of the United Nations BB i 
s would be willing to contribute in Force. $1,346,000,000 $1,207,000,000 
fF the ‘ands for an executive organ - 
% wht would be canable of infringing aa 
; we i 195,000,000 
uno: their own power and influence. ene SER ROR ie 
It ‘ds, therefore, little imagina- Assets. 331,000,000 = 304,000,000 
tion ‘o realize that a United States, 
com osed of a few great powers in- 
ste of many little states, would, 
mx like the United Nations, ex- 
‘ Ist 'y by their grace and subject 
om ir veto. 
: igh the history of the Western 
| dates only from January 20, 
t has already produced some 
‘s of typical great power dif- 
s Which are wholly unknown 
ill cell federations. Nobody in 
‘ited States, for instance, will HARE 
Fe rotest the appointment of a A FUTURE TO S 
E ( oft Staff on the ground that he 
: “an or a or that Great-West Life insurance is an investment in a 
not a New Yorker. i 
more secure future. The Company and its 388,000 
j us Misgivings policyholders will share this future together. By 
! , ; entrusting their savings to the Great-West Life, 
3 in Western Union, recent ap- ¢ th l f 
ae nents of an Englishman as these prudent people tree SERSOEVSS SIC WOETY 
j of Staff and of a Frenchman about one important factor in the future. They 
{ id 2 the naval eee know that their funds will be safely invested; they 
4 serious misgivings a oO . . 
3 Bettain ae “ge ae know that these all-important dollars will be ready Z 
a to assure their citizens that when needed. Z 
rench army would still be com Z 
n ja ,o¢ Yranon ‘ s . 3 
‘d by a Frenchman, and the This partnership between the Great-West 
= h Navy by a British admiral. ‘ : Sulit ll 4 f 
I means that, in fact, the West- Life and its policy olaers wil endure for 
‘rr \'nion does as yet not exist at all many, many years. In the distant future, the 
“pt perhaps with regard to its miracle of life insurance will continue to 
i! members. = . d : to th d 
\ hus, #2 the Western VWiten fa. to bring happiness and security to them an 
i ‘ive as more than just another les- their families through the Great-West Life, 
a | Of failure, it must eliminate its the trustee of their plans for the future. 
© ungovernable units which block fi.) 
E : effective organization, and dis- 
= . oe them into a number of cantons 
provinces small enough to accept, 
ea SO vitally necessary in every The 
, ation, an authority higher than 
‘heir own. If this ec: 
Unio . is cannot be done, the = 
hy 7 cannot survive, whatever the 
“Termination ye ene EMA i 
Sanne uation of ts “sponsors. Th ASSURANCE COMPANY 
1 ) tel any € ernation- a 
ederation such as the planned HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 
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By JAY MILLER 


Washington 


4 


ee offe. through a news 
\ pape! ‘orrespondent instead oi 


diplomatic channels—-to meet Presi 


dent Truman at any one of several 
places behind the Iron Curtain has 


i 
been evaluated as just anothe 

. 

i 


propaganda shot in the Col 


The United States, however, would 


not be averse to a Truman-Stal 





ference, provided it Was at a mu y 
satisfactory meeting p e and other 
powers were epresen 

Secretary of State \cheson Wit 
the , full backins if the President 
pointed out that Russia has ignored 
the proper channels for a bona fide 
d€ CE )] ind nN ¢ ( r \ 
the United Na ms iS reaadv anv rf 
the Kremli n reallv is sincere Pres 
lent Truman reiterate s invita 
to Premie S ) ymme t Was 
ington < Mrs. Ele Roosey 

a 1 
has € Lilie that tn Preside 
Roosevelt always thought that the 
Azore Ss WaS one Of eS Di es 
international conferences 

Apart from some misgivings about 
secret agreements that were made 
Yalta and other recent internation 
conferences, l ter St es S 
had an unhappy history of presiden 
tial conferences abroad 

The choice Tt 1 piace Tor leaders 
yf nations to ge yethe appears 
be almost as important as the neg 
tiations themselves. The late Harr’ 
E. Hopkins was quoted in Robert E 
Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and Hopkins’ 
on the Yalta Conference 

= told the President that there 
was not a chance f getting Sta 
out of Russia ind that we migh 
as well make u} yu ninds firs 4 
least to go to some convenient point 
in Russia——preferably in the Crimea 
The Presi ient Was yposea 
this. but in view of the forthcomin 
elections, considered it to be unwise 
He felt it to his political disadvantage 
to indicate Russia as a place of meet 
ing.” 

Then, Hopkins expressed a view 
that has since been echoed Dy otners 
about the latest Stalin proposal 

“All of the President’s close ad- 
visers were opposed to his going 
Russia; most of them did not like 01 
trust the Russians, anyway 1 could 
not understand why the President of 
the United States should cart himseli 
all over the world to meet Stalir 
Bulges in Hip Pockets 

vg 

As an example cf tne treatment 
President Truman could expect if 
were to confel Wwitn the Soviet leade 
in Russian-dominated territory, Hop 
kins recalled that at Teheran Roose 
velt accepted Stalin’s invitation 
move to a villa where complete secur 
itv could be enforced 
“Tt certainly was enforced,” h 
commented ‘for the servants were 
all members of the highly efficient 
NKVD, the secret police ind expre 
sive bulges Vere yjaln}\ 1scernibple 
n the hip pockets of tneir neat, w 
coats It Vas a nervous ime 
the White House secret service me} 
who did not like to admit Int t 
President’s presence anyone w Was 
armed with as mu is a gold toot 
pick.” 

Hopkins uso recalled tnat ata Ce 
ference between Churchill and Stall 


in Moscow in 1942, Iceland was dis 


cussed as the place for a meeting of 
Roosevelt and Stali: 

Early records of presidential con 
ferences abroad were not of the hap 
piest. When President Wilson sailed 
for Paris in December, 1918, to work 
out the peace treaty with Germany 
the President had left the so 
North America 
There was strong 
to his departure for Paris 
believe he would have done 
stay at home and let his assistants d 
the diplomatic infighting 

Wilson returned from France in 
February, 1919 presidential 
approval of bills was then « 


for the firs time 
opposition itl nome 
Historians 


petter to 


necause 
onsidered 
necessary before Congress adjourned 
He returned to Europe again. but 


during his month’s absence lost much 


WASHINGTON I 


Real Soviet Peace Offer Wanted 
But No Parley in Stalin Locale 


: SATURDAY NIGHT 


ETTER 


his hold over the Paris peace con 
ference. He felt he had been handi 
Paris by attacks in the 
French press and false news leaks 


capped in 


HARRY’S AIDES ARE CALM 


Unemployment, Drop in Prices 
But No Pump Priming 


YRESIDENT TRUMAN’S Council 

of Economic Advisers, whose job 
forestall a depression, came 
right to bat when the sudden spurt 

unemployment and the drop in 
became evident Their per 
view is that the nation need not be 
ilarmed that these are signs of an- 
otnet 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
the Council, told reporters he believes 
situation will straighten itself out 
without government pump priming. 


But in case that is needed, the Ad- 


is tO 


MESSRS. 
food prices 


gether 


recession or worse 


ministration has legislation in readi 
ness that will launch public projects to work. 
to provide jobs The dip 


The Nourse group was brought to- 


TN 
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TRUMAN 
ACHESON say Russia ignores pro- 
channels 
after Department of 
merce figures showed that the total 
number of jobless had climbed 700,000 
in the first week in January to a total! 
of 2,650,000. Secretary of Labor Tobin 
admitted that unemployment was at 
a new postwar peak but he said many 
people laid off recently have returned 


prices has 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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An insurance policy by 
itself won’t keep your 
power plant and boilers 
running in safe condition. 
But our inspections— 
which accompany the 
insurance afforded by this 
Company—can help you 
with that job. 









Well 
Help You 
Keep 
That Plant 


Running 


Our experts are trained 
in the exacting work to 
which we assign them. 
And they are available, 
too, for aiding policy- 
holders in times of 
emergency. 









AND 


real peace hid. > Ask your broker or agent. 












Com 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 
ToT TEMA ae 


350 Bay Street, 


reminded Montreal Toronto, Ont 





‘The Company has almost doubled in size 
in the short space of five years. Its financial 
position today is stronger than at any pre- 


ViC us time. Pa From the President’s address at the 48th Annual 
Meeting, January 28, 1949. 


Policies in Force—$614,384,607.00 
Assets—$112,512,005.47 
Surplus Funds—$8,072,086.55 


New Policies in 1948—$121,624,224.00 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries in 1948—$20,343,222.57 
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How To Get Military Value 
In U.K. Defence Spending 


By BRIGADIER J.G. SMYTH, V.C., MLC. 


proposed North Atlantic 

tiance (“an antidote to fear’) 
i. in its final stage of prepara- 
ion. Next stage will be ratifi- 
~ ion. The alliance would link 
{ s.. Canada, U.K., France, 
 'gium, Holland and Luxem- 
|. «rg in defence against aggres- 

1. Since Canada could be 
« omitting herself to a fairly 
|, | program of joint-delence, 
i analysis of other members’ 
» litary strengths and weakness- 
« as well as our own, will in- 
~ casingly become our concern. 
ficre an eminent British soldier 
wod military correspondent 
i inkly discusses the shortcom- 
ivvs of the U.K.’s Army program. 


pie 


Le mn. 
[' VOULD not require a military 
nius to tell the people of Britain 


that all is far from well with their 
armed forces. That fact is perfectly 
obvious to the meanest intelligence 
and it has already been the subject 
of several recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament and of some 
vel trenchant criticism by Mr. 


ton Churchill and other politi- 
particularly experienced in 
these matters. 
It would be no exaggeration to put 


Britain’s defence situation in these 
few words—-never have so many paid 
so much for so little. The defence 
pudvet for 1948-49 was $2,524,000,000 

infinitely bigger sum than the 
country has ever been faced with in 
peacetime before. The U.K. has no 


than 786,900 men and women in 
the armed forces, including an Army 


less 


of over 400,000. We have, in fact, 
twice as large an Army as we had in 
1938 and we are not capable of put- 


ting into the field today one-third of 
the forces which were available in 


1938. So we are paying heavily for 
our inefficiency, not only in money 
but in men. And, in addition, for 
the first time in Britain's history, 
she has _ peacetime conscription 
Which takes the young men from 


the'y civil avocations at a time when 


indvstry can ill spare them. Yet 
wh a few thousand gangsters in 
Maiiya start “creating” the nation 
has to serape the barrel and send 
out » Guards Brigade consisting very 


lareely of young soldiers, many of 
when had had only a few weeks’ 


ing. 
lanned L-xtravagance 
the R.A.F.—-which, in view of 


tt ‘ssons of the war and of Brit- 
ain own particular situation, is, in 


m\ >pinion, the service most vital 
te tional security—-conditions are 
nor iny better. 


vever, difficult as it is in these 
n 'n times to discuss defence in 
\\ tight compartments, I want to 
Co! ne my attention to the Army. I 
ilready stressed the unplanned 
vagance which has_ produced 
present lamentable — situation. 
| can be no excuse now that the 
" i is so peaceful that our military 
ness does not matter. The 
could hardly be in a more up- 
Se ndition. Britain’s relations with 
K a are strained—to put it mildly 
{ political muddles and lack of 
ination have weakened our 
p ion in the Mediterranean zone 
ani in the East. 
‘itain’s military strength in the 
In an Ocean area and in South East 


\s has been weakened consid- 
fradiy by the loss of the magnifi- 
“ent Indian Army which in other 
days could have sent a division to 
Malaya quickly and easily in just 


Su 


a situation as this. But the 
idation of the Empire has been 
effectively carried out that the 
cannot now count automatically 
Support from India and Pakistan. 
‘he National Service Act of 1947 
Provided for a period of 18 months’ 
National service, and the Cabinet is 
"Ow decided upon certain points of 
“erence policy. These are as follows: 
bree the era of purely “press 

“TONS” warfare by means of 


Hau 
St) 
U.} 


on 


rockets and other guided missiles 

has not yet arrived and armies are 
still necessary. 
of the future, if it does come, will 
come suddenly and without warning. 
Iam sure these two assumptions are 
correct, though the first will probably 
not continue to be true for very long. 
The roles laid down for the Army are 
Home Defence, the defence of Em 








IN 
SSE 


Since more 


Secondary, the war 


GO YEARS 


than 
produced in Canada is sold to the United States and 
other countries, it brings a constant flow of dollars 
back to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel industry is 
one of our chief sources of U.S. dollars so essential 
at the present time to maintain our foreign trade and 
make available products not produced in this country. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


pire communications, and the _ pro- 
vision of an expeditionary force for 
service wherever required. And the 
means to implement this policy, so 
far as the Army is concerned is the 
Territorial Army, the Regular Army 
and the National Service contingents 


to feed both Territorials and Regu- 
lars 
Conscription 

Now in the past I have been an 


advocate of some form of conscrip- 
tion because firstly the pre-1939 prob- 
lem was one of over-production in in 
dustry with a surplus of man-power; 
and, secondly, because, by virtue of 
Britain’s island position and 


her 
supremacy at sea, she could be fairly 





certain of some warning period dur 
ing which Britons could re-train re 
servists and make them ready for 
battle. But neither of these condi- 
tions now holds good. Britain’s very 
existence depends on increased pro 
duction and there are more jobs than 
there are men to fill them. So con- 
scription at the present time is a 
serious handicap to England’s eco 
nomic recovery. And the citizens 
can expect no warning period of the 
future—for the lesson of Nuremburg 
to any nation contemplating aggres- 
sion is that it is a hanging matter to 
be on the losing side. And what 
aggressor, in these circumstances, is 
going to give notice of its intentions? 

It will avail England little to so 
organize her modern defence forces 





that, if war comes upon us, we can 
crawl from the ashes of civilization 
and say that we have been victorious. 
Britain’s army of today and tomor- 
row, small though it may be, must 
be so super-efficient, so immediately 
prepared, so mobile and so closely 
integrated with Empire and Allied 
forces that it will convince would-be 
aggressors that war doesn’t pay. To 
say that we can't sufficient re 
cruits for the Regular Army is just 
nonsense. If we will offer our young 
men a real whole-life career in the 
Army comparable with that open to 
them in civil life today—with 
special terms to compensate them for 
foreign service and divided homes, 
there will be no lack of recruits of 
the type we want. 


get 





wT 


1889 <0 1949 
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Nickel Brings Dollars to Canada 


ninety per cent of the Nickel 


Canapian NickeL 


FIRST PRODUCED 


The pioneer woman made her own soap. Water seeping through wood ashes 
in @ barrel or piece of hollow log, produced lye. Soap was made by boiling 
this lye with fat in an iron kettle. In the soap plants of today, soap is 
made by boiling vegetable oils with caustic sodw (lye). Salt is added to cause 


IN 


the excess alkali and by-products to settle to the bottom. Lye and salt corrode 
most metal vessels. Corrosion affects the color, purity and keeping qualities 
of soap. So most vessels and containers are made of Nickel alloys. They 
resist corrosion, last longer, protect the purity and color of the soap. 





These dollars help pay the wages of the 14,000 Nickel 
employees, and help provide the dollars which make 
it possible to pay millions in freight to Canadian rail- 
ways, to buy timber, steel, coal, machinery and supplies 
amounting to many millions each year. These millions, 
flowing into all industries through the length and 


breadth of Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


CANADA IN 1889 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Four and a Half Million Canadians 


Own Life Insurance 
Says President Mutual Life of Canada 


Encouragement of Thrift Essential in Sound 
National Policy 


Mutual Life Record Outstanding Example of Value of Independence 
Created Through Personal Effort 


Waterloo, Ont., February 3rd 


“Freedom has been experienced in widest degree in those countries where men 
have earned their security by their own efforts,’’ declared Mr. Louis L. Lang, Presi- 
dent of The Mutual Life of Canada, when addressing the 79th Annual Meeting of 


policyholders of the Company today 


He emphasized that the results of the Com- 


pany’s operations for the policyholders are a very pointed example of the social and 
economic security which can be obtained through the initiative of free men in a free 


society. 


When dealing with world affairs Mr. Lang expressed the opinion that, although 
the prospects of avoiding a third world war are becoming brighter, all nations must 
be well prepared. *‘We must protect our lives, our liberties and our possessions, and 


this cannot be done 


without paying the price in thought, effort and money,” he said. 


Mr. Lang foresaw continued high production in Canada, the heavy backlog of 
orders in many lines precluding the likelihood of any serious downswing in the pro- 
duction trend of consumer goods; but, as production increases, the hunt for new 
markets for Canadian products will in time become more intensive. 


A practical and humanitarian interest in world affairs, stabilization of wages and 
salaries, economy in government expenditures, and a continuous emphasis on the 
value of thrift, were some of the essentials of wise Canadian policy advocated by Mr. 


Lang. 


Speaking sp cifically of the progress of The Mutual Life of Canada, he pointed 
out that the 111 million dollars paid to policyholders in dividends since 1869 were 


equivalent to 20% 


of the total premiums received, these refunds reducing substan- 


tially the cost of protection and constituting convincing evidence of the Company’s 


low net cost record 


A condensation of Mr. Lang’s address, and the address delivered by Mr. A.E. 
Pequegnat, Genera! Manager,who commented on the Annual Statements, follow: 





Mr. Louis L. Lang 
President 


Large Percentage of Population 
Owns Life Insurance 


Ownership of nearly $13 bi'lion of life 
insurance by some 4!4 million Canadians 
is convincing proof of the very important 
place occupied by the institution of life 
insurance in the social and economic 
structure of our nation. Basically, there 
are three major functions performed by 
a life insurance company: the gathering 
together of smal! sums from a_ large 
number of people into a common fund to 
provide protection against the hazards 
of death and to accumulate savings for 
old age; the husbanding of these funds 
through safe and nationally productive 
investments; and, at the needful time, 
their distribution to policyholders’ bene 
ficiaries or to living policyholders. The 
efficiency and effectiveness with which 
these three major functions are per- 
formed measure the contribution of the 
life insurance industry to the nation 

The history of The Mutual Life is 
truly “A Romance of Co-operation.” 
The financial measure of the results of 
the Company’s operations is before you 
today. The individual co-operative 
method illustrated by the successful 
record of our Company, Canada’s 
original mutual, is in sharp contrast to 
that envisioned by the “cradle to the 
grave” philosophy which involves Gov- 
ernment financial support in huge 
amounts and saddles the productive 


workers with the dead weight of burden- 
some taxation. 


High Returns to Policyholders 


In the seventy-nine years since this 
Company was formed, over $374 Million 
has been distributed to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. $112 Million was paid 
in death benefits; the balance of $262 
Million was paid to living policyholders. 
$111 Million consisted of dividends 
refunds of portions of premium pay- 
ments which served to reduce substan- 
tially the cost of protection. These 
dividends are equivalent to 20% of the 
total premiums received. 

Size, in itself, is not a_ principal 
objective of our Company. Through the 
years our fundamental functions and our 
principles of operation have remained 
the same. We have grown because there 
has b2en a real need for our product, and 
the public has found it good. 


Security Attained Through 
Individual Effort 


The size of totals presented today is 
a very pointed example of the social and 
economic security which can be obtained 
through the initiative of free men in a 
free society. To obtain security for them- 
selves and their dependents and yet, at 
the same time, to remain free, is the goal 
of men in the greater part of the world. 
Wherever the individual has turned to 
the state for security, loss of freedom has 
been the result. Freedom has been ex- 
perienced in widest degree in those 
countries where men have earned their 
security by their own efforts. If the stat> 
were saddled with the contractual ob- 
ligations of the life insurance enterprise 
regimentation of the individual with loss 
of freedom would surely follow. 


Insurance in Force Reaches 
Billion Mark 


The year 1948 was more than just 
another year for The Mutual Life of 
Canada; it was a year of memorab!e 
achievement. It represents the milestone 
of a Billion Dollars of Insurance in 
Force. The provision of economic s°cur- 
itv to such a large family of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries did not just 
happen. It has been said many times 
that insurance is not bought it has to 
be sold. In 1948 insurance protection 
was extended by this Company to 
citizens of Canada and Newfound!and 
at the rate of more than Two Million 
Dollars per week. This was accomplished 
by a sales force of 682 full-time and 


275 part-time representatives trained 
men and women, approaching daily 
thousands of citizens in all walks of life, 
in all parts of Canada, discussing their 
financial needs and arranging insurance 
programs to meet in the best possible 
manner the insurance needs of the 
individual. 


World Outlook 


There are many dark places in the 
world today. Asia, with half the world 
population, is in dire straits; the north- 
ern parts of Africa are in a state of con- 
fusion. Russia and her satellites occupy 
a land of mystery, from which little 
information comes; conditions in West- 
ern Europe, although far below normal, 
continue to improve. The danger of war, 
which was serious last summer, has 
diminished and prospects of avoiding a 
third world war are becoming brighter. 
Communism in Western Europe _ is 
waning. These facts are mentioned be- 
cause we must continue to be vitally 
interested in world affairs. 


Production Increases Will Require 
New Markets 


Because of conditions existing in Asia 
and Eastern Europe, a great part of the 
world is isolated from other parts. There 
is great need in a!] these curtained areas 
for enormous supplies of manufactured 
goods, food and other necessities, but 
they are partly or completely closed to 
the producers, merchants and business- 
men of other countries who could supply 
some of these needs. For the time being, 
there are such shortages in the great 
psoducing countries that there are few 
surplus problems at home, but as pro- 
duction increases this situation will be 
more intensive. Canadians are com- 
pelled to take a practical, as well as a 
humanitarian, interest in world prob- 
lems. 

It is clear that those who want peace 
and wish to avoid war must submit to 
sacrifices in order to restore the military 


.forces of the democratic nations to a 


point where any combination of other 
nations will refrain from attack, and this 
standard of preparedness must be main- 
tained regardless of cost or personal 
effort involved. 


Business Expansion in Canada 


The steady growth in_ production, 
national! income, trade, capital develop- 
ment and employment in Canada during 
the past three years has been remark- 
able. There has been an immense market 
during the past three years for all that 
we in Canada and the United States 
can grow and make. Nevertheless, North 
America cannot sustain and supply the 
rest of the world indefinitely, and it 
should be our aim to assist stricken coun- 
tries to recover and to resume their 
natural places in the economy of the 
world. 


Canadian Outlook for 1949 


Much of our economy will be depen- 
dent upon conditions outside our own 
boundaries and beyond our control. 
Activity in important capital goods 
industries is sti!! high any appreciable 
slowing-down which has been apparent 
being in consumer goods. This may re- 
sult in competitive markets to a greater 
extent than has been experienced in the 
recent past a condition which will be 
welcomed by people hard-pressed by 


prevailing high prices. The importance of 


maintaining production at the highest 
possible levels in all fields is apparent in 
that production and national income are 
the foundation of our present standards 
and conditions, providing the base for all 
improvement and development. 


Further Wage Increases Unwise 


There have recently been some indica- 
taions of lower prices, leading to the hore 
that the cost of living may be stabilizing 
or turning downward. The earnings of 
corporations and other businesses, con- 
sidered in the light of their purchasing 
power, have been just as greatly affected 
by high costs as has been the housewife 
... If our competitive position in world 
markets is to be retained, the importance 
of arresting unreasonable demands for 
higher incomes is evident. If met, they 
can only result in delay in the lowering of 
prices, or even encourage the contin- 


uance of the upward trend. New build- 
ings, machinery and the cost of finding 
markets and many other factors must 
come out of reserves and profits or pro- 
gress will be diminished and, in some 
cases, stopped. In the long run, it is 
safer policy to accept reasonable wages 
and salaries in order to permit the 
accumulation of reasonable reserves to 
carry productive enterprise through 
those periods when profits are low or 
non-existent and to diminish unemploy- 
ment should markets shrink than to 
demand and secure all earnings for 
present division and consumption. 


Encouragement of Thrift 
Essential 


A great portion of our tax burden js 
the result of two wars, the interest on the 
national debt incurred is a definite factor 
in all tax bills; there is an increasing 
demand from citizens for increased social 
services and capital expenditures. Im- 
provement in social services is commend- 
able and should be continued so long as 
it is kept within bounds, but otherwise 
it will slowly but surely destroy our 
economy. In the long run the Govern- 
ment has no money except what it takes 
from the people in the form of taxes. 
Money diverted to unproductive, al- 
though necessary, purposes leaves so 
much less for investment in the expan- 
sion of enterprises in all the great fields 
of production which, when developed, 
create more employment and provide 
larger incomes for the people in all 
parts of the country. Those between 
approximately twenty and_ seventy 
years of age, who are actually working 
and earning, support and provide for all 
others, including children, the aged, the 
afflicted and the unemployed. This is an 
additional! reason why the ancient virtue 
of thrift must be encouraged in a sound 
nationaj policy. 


Accomplishments Through 
Free Enterprise 


Canada, in spite of some state owner- 
ship and control, is still overwhelmingly 
a free enterprise country. Canadians 
recognize that governments have their 
duties in some particular fields of opera- 
tion which cannot be delegated to pri- 
vate citizens, but the great majority 
remember that free enterprise and ad- 
venture developed the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the United States 
and wish to maintain, improve and ex- 
pand the system which produced such 
unparallelled results in these two lead- 
ing world political, economic and social 
organizations. 

It has been said, but it cannot be re- 
peated too often, that the greatest asset 
of Canadians is their faith and charac- 
ter. Faith and character have helped 
them to build the Canada of today, and 
will help them to prepare for and meet 
the problems of the future. The same 
may be said of The Mutual Life. A com- 
pany that has the inspiration of seventy- 
nine years of progressive management, 
the benefits of which have shown so 
consistently in its results, can be expect- 
ed to prosper in the years to come. 


Statements Analyzed by 
Mr. A. E. Pequegnat, 


General Manager 





Mr. A. E. Pequegnat 
General Manager 


_ Mr. Pequegnat, when referring to the 
life insurance written in Canada, pointed 
out that the aggregate life insurance 
coverage in Canada is the equivalent of 
the national income for one year. He 
urged that Canadians consider the lower 
purchasing power of the dollar today as 
compared with 10 years ago when ar- 
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ranging their insurance programmes 

The average size policy issued by The 
Mutual Life has risen from $28; jn 
1946 to $3501 in 1948. 

Forty per cent of the Company’s 
business is placed on the lives of ex jgt. 
ing policyholders. 

Mr. Pequegnat pointed out tha: the 
Company 1s pleased to be writing a «yb. 
stantial volume of mew insurancé fo; 
moderate individual amounts on y. ung 
people with modest incomes whco are 
beginning their life insurance _ jro. 
grammes. 

He emphasized the value of insur nce 
on permanent plans which provid: jp. 
come for later years, as compared jth 
temporary insurance. 


Low Lapse Rate 


Mr. Pequegnat reported that the 
lapse rate of The Mutual Life of Ca dy 
is outstanding on the North Ame) ‘an 
continent. 


Improvement in Mortality 


The results of the past year ind: ate 
that the economic functions of the na. 
tion are finding definite stabilizatic op 
a new plane. While earnings on thi in- 
vestments of life insurance comp» ties 
are no longer available at as high a ate 
as formerly, the actual mortality ex. 
perienced among policyholders has. in 
recent years, shown a definite impr. ve- 
ment, thus reducing the actual cos: of 
such protection. 

In 1938 the ratio of actual death st ‘ain 
to that provided by the mortality tables 
used in the calculation of policy rese:ves 
was 46.15% and the savings contribited 
$2,411,000 to the ‘surplus earning: of 
the Company. Last year, the ratio si vod 
at almost the same rate, 46.34%, but 
the corresponding mortality saving on 
the larger coverage was $3,347,000. The 
average ratio for the ten-year period, 
Which included all war claims, \as 
53.37 %. 


Interest Earnings 


This generally favorable mortality 
experience was offset to some degree by 
a decline in interest and dividends on the 
Company’s investments. In 19388 inter- 
est earnings exceeded the amount re- 
quired to maintain the Company's 
policy liabilities by $2,226,000. In 1948 
this excess interest item stood at ap- 


proximately $2 Million on investments 7 


almost 80% higher. The average rate 
earned on the Company’s invested as- 
sets, which-stood at 4.68% in 19388, de- 
clin d to 3.80% in 1948. However, the 
decline for the past year was but .(4% 
as compared with 12% the previous 
year and .31% the year prior, thus indi- 
cating that the base of the interest eurn- 
ing curve has been reached. This is 
further substantiated by the trend o! 
average rate of earnings on new invest- 
ment: during the past decade. In ‘928 
the rate realized on the bond in» est: 
ments. of the year was 3.55%. This de- 
clined steadily to 2.78% in 1947, but 
in 1948 increased to 3.12%. Combi iing 
all types of new investments, the : ites 
were 4.52% in 1938 and 4.25% in 1 348. 
with the low in 1945 of 3.34%. 


Mortgage Loan Investmen: 
Increase 


. 


The ho!ding of Dominion bond: de- 
clined during the year by $9,200 (00 
and now represents 50% of the ( 0m 
pany’s assets, rather than 56.6% a_ the 
beginning of the year. This decli: 2 }s 
offset by an increase in provincial ind 
municipal bonds of $11,800,000 ind 
public utility and industrial bon: | 0! 
$7,350,000, a gross increase in bon. 1 
vestments of some $10 Million. 

Mortgage loan investments incr 
by over $11 Million, to a total of 
500,000, representing 15.3% of the 
assets, as compared with 12.62% a 
ago. These mortgage loans are la 
restricted to residential propertie: 
a substantial proportion is support: 
the guarantees available in the s¢ 


categories of the National Housing Ac! 4 
Not only has the Company made dis 7 
tinct and widely distributed con’ ibv | 


tion to the acute housing require: nl | 


of our nation, but our policyholder also & 


benefit thereby through the higher inter 
est return available on this type ©! ! 
vestment. 


Surplus Earnings and Reserves 


BSS IE SPO aha ais 


ss core 














The Surplus Earnings of the Compa) 1% 


last year amounted to $5,538,96!, 


an @ 


increase over the previous year of §106+ © 


500. Of this amount, $4,728,172 ¥* 
actually paid to policyholders or * 
being held to their credit, leaving 
amount of $810,790 to be added to the 
Unassigned Contingency Fund, whic? 
now stands at $14,214,500. Addition® 
reserves of over $5,900,000 are mall 
tained to provide for fluctuations in 4 
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LIGHTER SIDE of,’ Miss A. said and went off to get “There’s another point,” I said whether you've ever noticed it or not, 
a -—.ueewe her fountain pen. I turned over a after a moment. “When you get upon but there’s a Me that loves a good 





The Lives O} Miss A. 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


1( long ago my friend Miss A. 
\ opped in to borrow my black, 
basi tress and a hat I had picked up - 
at |» Winter Clearance sales. She 
did) say what she wanted them for 
and aturally I didn’t ask her. 

\ on I went in to see her last week 
she id she had something to show 
me dled me into the dinette. The 
dint table was spread with photo- 
cya’ » of Miss A. Miss A. in outdoor 
clot. og, in indoor clothing, in eve- 


nil ress (pre-war), in a bungalow 
apt deep-frying potato croquettes, 
in basic dress and winter clear- 
ane at. “Publicity material,” she 


ex] ied. “I’m thinking of running 
in 1 Federal Election.” 

Federal Election!” I said. 
OW hat’s wonderful!” I studied the 
pho. 2raphic layout. “They’re ail 
vers nice,” I said, “except this one. 
Iw in’t use this one.” 


—_— 





vali f investments. While these con- 
tine: cy funds may appear substantial, 
they present but 6.21 % of total assets, 
which is not an excessive margin of 
security when one considers the violent 
fluctuation of security values which 
occurred within the memory of most of 
us. 


New Dividend Scale 


Some months ago the basis of surplus 
distribution for 1949 was determined, 
and it is gratifying that the results of 
the year’s operations, since compiled, 
have fully justified the earlier estimates. 
The new scale provides slightly in- 
creased dividends, except at the higher 


> ages and longer policy durations, but in 


no case will the 1949 dividend be less 
than that paid in 1948. The new scale 
should prove highly satisfactory to all 
policyholders, especially in comparison 
with the surplus distributed by our 
strongest competitors, and we _ trust 
that it will be possible to continue divi- 
dends to our members on this scale for 
some years to come. 


Value of Sound and Systematic 
Saving 


The personal income of Canadians 
I 


gives every promise of continuing at 
present high levels. $250 Millions of 
Compulsory Savings will be distributed 


throughout the country within the next 
few months, and in addition, War 
Savinus Certificates in large aggregate 
amount are maturing month by month. 
Ife. -r there was the occasion and the 
neec o educate our citizens, especially 
the .ounger men and women, in the 
scien + of sound and systematic savings, 
whi alone will ensure future pros- 
peri it is today. Not more than 3% 


of income of Canadians is being 
dev 1 to savings in the form of life 
insu ice and 10% is looked upon by 
the st budget analysts as the objective 


fo idequate life insurance program. 


Im stance of Life Underwriters 


hese days of social unrest, when 
1 stress is being placed on secur- 
en if it occasions some loss of 
im, What greater service can one 
re his country than to advise his 
and neighbours how they can 
P « their own personal and family 
y without sacrificing the heritage 
1ocratic freedom which is theirs. 
| from any angle—-social, econ- 
individual contentment, family 
y, community or nation building, 
‘surance is good citizenship. A 
of citizens who enjoy the satis- 
1 and peace of mind which comes 
idequate life insurance will never 
0 socialism. 


Tribute to Staff 


quality of service rendered our 
hundred thousand members, on 
| the Company’s splendid reputa- 
‘through Canada has been estab- 
must be credited to our more 
ce Home Qamared salaried employees 
Bra: in Jffice and in our fifty-seven 
‘nch Offices, together with the thous- 
‘' more Field Representatives who 
daily contact with our great 


th: 
wh 
tio: 
lish j 
} 


ul hi 


and « 


mane 


, “ual Family. On behalf of the Execu- 


Live ( 


)ffice Y i i 
thie rs of the Company, I wish, in 


ova = oy? to pay tribute to those 
Junior Ofte of our official family, 
partment ang Branch Managers, De- 
taries Geni pervisors, Branch Secre- 
and other re Clerks, Stenographers 
an adminis erks who combine to provide 
economy oe which, for efficiency, 
ent place and character, holds an emin- 

ace among the life insurance com- 


vanies of 
banies of Canada. 


. “‘What’s the matter with that one?” 
Miss A. asked. 

“That hat,” I said. It was my win- 
ter clearance hat, an eccentric model 
with a rakish line and leftish cant. 


“The hat and dress don’t go to- 
gether.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” Miss A. 
said. ‘The dress is conservative and 


the hat is radical. It’s quite the thing 
to mix them up these days.” 

I continued to examine the photo- 
graphs. “Another thing,” I pointed 
out, “there isn’t any dog-interest.” 

“Why should there be dog-inter 
est?” Miss A. asked irritably. 

“It’s supposed to be very good polit- 
ically,” I said. “Look at ex-Premier 
King and the late President Roose- 
velt. They always had lots of dog- 
interest.” 

“T loathe dogs,” Miss A. said. 


gem got up in a moment and going 
over to her desk came back with 
a typewritten manuscript. “It’s my 
political platform,” she said. “I 
haven’t worked it out in detail yet but 
this is the general idea.” 

“You read it to me,” I said. 

“‘T am in favor of strong, auton- 
omous provincial gcvernments linked 
to a firmly centralized federal gov- 
ernment’,” Miss A. read. “ ‘I am also 
strongly in favor of increased family 
allowances, while unalterably  op- 
posed to the iniquitous principle of 
using family allowances as a political 
bribe to the electorate. If elected I 
would advocate an increase in pen- 
sions for the aged and for veterans as 
well as adequate salaries for teachers. 
In all these matters however, I sha! 
be guided by the principle that there 
must be no extra burden on the ai- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. In 
this field I would urge a tax reduc- 
tion of at least fifty per cent, particu- 
larly at the middle-class level.’ 

““‘T may say that I am strongly 
sympathetic towards labor, the farm- 
ers, White collar workers, consumers, 
producers and the landlord and ten- 
ant groups. If elected I pledge 
myself to do everything in my power 
to strengthen both the British tie and 
our friendly relationships with our 
fellow-citizens in Quebec. On the na- 
tional side, I believe in national de- 
fence, national housing, national 
health, national recreation, a nationai 
theatre, and the rights of free na- 
tionals to make use of the national 
radio.’” She paused. “Well, what do 
you think?” 

“It’s very good,” I said admiring- 
ly, “You go on the platform with that 
program and you won't have a thing 
to worry about except your slip show- 
ing.” 

“My slip never shows,” Miss A. said 
indignantly. 

“Well it’s something you have to 
watch for,” I said. “It’s one of the 
worst mental hazards a female politi- 
cian has to face.” I added after a 
moment, “The only thing about your 
program is, you don’t seem to be anti- 
anything.” 

“Certainly I am,” Miss A. said. “I 
am anti-Communist, anti-pigeon nuis- 
ance and naturally I expect to be 
anti everything not represented by 
my Party.” 

“What Party do you plan to repre 
sent?” I asked. 

“Won’t that depend on what Party 
calls on me to represent it?” Miss A. 
asked with a flash of political cun- 
ning. 


THOUGHT this over for a little; 

then I said, “There’s another point 
about your platform -there’s no gim- 
mick in it.” 

“What do 
Miss A. asked. 

“Something to make it stand out,” 
I said. “Something people will re 
member. Like, ‘I am strongly in favor 
of coming to the aid of the neglected 
muskrat farmer.’ Then they put your 
picture in the paper with ‘Appeals 
for Muskrat Farmer’ under it and 
peoplé remember you.” 

Miss A. frowned, a little doubt fully. 
“Are the muskrat farmers neglect- 
ed?” she asked. 

“They’re sure to feel neglected,” I 
said. “Every group does.” 

“It might be worth making a note 


you mean, gimmick?” 


page of her manuscript. 

“The candidate is an _ attractive 
woman in middle life,’ I read. “If 
asked about her hobbies she will say 
laughingly that her chief hobby is 
People. ‘I am simply fascinated by 
People,’ she admits frankly, ‘and 
often find myself making up stories 
about the strangers I meet—foolish 
little stories I’m afraid, and always 
with happy endings. I can’t seem to 
help it because People, even quite or- 
dinary people, have always fasci- 
nated me.’ 

“*The candidate’s other interests in- 
clude public affairs, home-making and 
petit-point chair backs. She is pas- 
sionately devoted to animals—’’ 

The page was unexpectedly snatch- 
ed away from me. “It’s just the usual 
press handout,”’ Miss A. said hurried- 


ly. “You have to have them you 
know, whether you want them or 
not.” 

“Anyway it takes care of the dog- 
angle,” I said. 


Miss A., still faintly pink, gathered 
up her papers and put them back 
in the desk. 


the platform people are going to ask 
you questions and you have to be 
prepared to answer them.” 

“What sort of questions?” Miss A. 
asked. 

“Oh, things about cyclical budget 
ting and buoyant revenue,” I said, 
“there’s always likely to be the odd 
floating economist at a meeting. The 


question is what are you going to 
tell them?” 
“Tell them the truth,” Miss A. 


said sturdily. “Tell them that cyclical 
budgetting is a recently recognized 
form of financial schizophrenia and 
buoyant revenue—” she _ paused. 
“Buoyant revenue is just the opposite 
of sinking funds I imagine.” 

“There’s the question of a deposit 
too,” I said. “You realize of course 
that if not elected you forfeit your 
deposit.” 

Miss A. nodded, looking thoughtful. 
After a moment she said, “Natur- 
ally I hesitate a little at the thought 
of entering the rough and tumble of 
politics. While part of me is ready 
to undertake it another part of me 
tends to hold back. I don’t know 


fight for its own sake, and at the 
same time a self-effacing Me that 
shrinks from vulgarity and publicity. 
Then of course there’s the practical 
Me that sees a thing should be done 
and goes ahead and does it and the 
impractical, idealistic Me that just 
likes to dream and read poetry and 
watch cloud-pictures, ete. ete.’ She 
paused. “The question is, of course, 
which is the real Me.” 

“Well at a pinch we might be able 
to crowd all four of youse into a Fed- 
eral seat,” I said cheerfully. 

Miss A. went a little rigid at this 
vulgarity. “I haven’t entered my 
name as yet,” she said, gathering up 
her photographs, “I’m not even sure 
I want a Federal seat.” 


DEVIATION 


AM the soul of integrity, 
Perfectly truthful; that is why 
I grant myself the luxury 
Of an occasional white lie! 


MAY RICHSTONE 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


79th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Premiums for Assurances 
Consideration for Annuities 


Year ended December 31, 1918 


INCOME 


Interest, Dividends and Rents (after provision 


for possible future losses) 


Consideration for Settlement Annuities arising 


out of assurance policies 


Policy Proceeds. Dividends and Other Amounts 


left with the Company : 


Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets (after apply- 
ing $1,575.719.55 to reduce book value of 


securities to stabilize future interest yields) 


EXPENDITURES 


213,118.06 


$26.186.578.32 
2,121,596.54 


11.460.354.76 
1.063.356.63 


6,956.357.27 


$48.001.361.58 


Death and Disability Claims $ 7.006.895.04 


Matured Endowments and Surrender Values 
Annuity Payments 


Other Amounts Withdrawn 
General Expenses and ‘Taxes 


5.474.594.86 


*. 508.090.21 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends on Deposit and 


§,397,27 


6.416.606.47 


7.68 


$24,803,464.26 


Increase in Policy and Staff Pension Reserves 


and Amounts on Deposit with the Company 


SURPLUS EARNINGS FOR YEAR 


Deduct: 


Dividends Paid or Allotted to Policyholders 


Increase in Provision for Dividends payable 


in subsequent year 


TRANSFERRED TO UNASSIGNED CONTINGENCY FUND... $ 


LOUIS L. LANG 


President 


7.058.935.59 


$42.462,399.85 


$ 5,538.96 1.73 


$ 4,428.172.09 


300,000.00 


$ 4,.728,172.09 


810,789.64 


A. E. PEQUEGNAT, A.LA., FLALS. 


General Manager 


FEATURES OF 1948 PROGRESS 


Surplus Earned in 1948 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1948 


New Assurances 


Paid in 1948 (Excluding Annuities 


Reassurances) 


Total Assets 


5,538,962 
17,417,752 


and 


104,251,898 
324,579,480 


Total Assurances in Force on December 31, 1948 (Excluding 


Annuities) 


1,017,191,239 
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There is a new 
traditional 
at fraternities and college resi- 


pac ked audiences at series of re- xt : 
{ The number of these 

ad } 

. only veterans but ft 

dresses, discussion groups. f 


ligious lectures, 


ition platform with the odd layout — British Columbia, 


Neill, Assistant to the Archbishop of 


By F. TEMPLE KINGSTON 


University stude 
ampuses are now 
ity a greater chant 


topic in’ the 


college bull-session 


noon-hour 





the Hall making e audience on New Brunswick. 
sides of him, a dynamic Acadia. 
glishman told the twelve hundred 
what Christianity in 1949 had P; ; Pr ; 
offer them in shaping those criti ee ol ray 
years. The speaker was Bishop As in the other 


students of 








Alberta, 


Experiment By Collegians: 


New Method, Old Matter 


several 
Christian 


ants on 
giving 


’e than they have 


in many years 
dences these days: How can Since the war, Christian ministers 
Christianity help vouth to meet n university circles across the Do 
the problems of the future? It is minion have been visited by an ever 
part of a remarkable wave that increasing number of students who 
is being felt upon the Canadian have come to ask about the Christian 
campus — mission comunittees, Faith and w hat It can mean for theil 
new type religious clubs. jam- Santen Does ( hristianity offer a con- 

sistent and reasonable way of life’ 


students, not 
eshmen, just out 


of school, has grown from year to 

yea! 
tae night last month some twelve Recognizing this increased interest, 
hundred University of Toronto the Canadian Council of Churches 
1 eds W ut looKing 101 has formed the University Christian 
é swers » 1ey filed into Mission Committee The method of 
ed and columned Convocation tiie. university mission is to bring a 
1. Like ns f thousands of picked team ee Christian leaders in 
idents all over the Dominion, they to the life of the university for a 
were more or less distressed by the period of one week, to substantiate 
topsy-turvy state of the world. Some the new-found faith and to encour- 
‘e forward to graduation age others to take the Christian way. 
r, others to the summel Questions are faced honestly; there 
y the one after that; all were is no attempt at supersalesmanship 
yndering about the shape of the Such missions have been held with 
s ahead. Then, from the Convo- marked success at the Universities of 


Manitoba. 
Dalhousie and 


cr 


universities, the 


the University of Toronto 





The NICTORIA TRUST 


nterbury Associate Secretary have shown an increase of interest 
the World Council of Churches. in Christianity. An evidence of this 
sishop Neill complete captivated increasing interest can be seen in the 
> minds of his audience by his bril- formation of religious clubs by stu- 
nce of intellect and by his cleat dents on the campus. The United 
understand he problems facing Church students began a Forward 
modern student here were Movement Anglican students form- 
‘Ive hundred at that opening meet ed a Canterbury Club. Presbyterian, 
closing talk in the series Lutheran and Church of Christ Dis 
housat ned into Conv ciples Clubs were formed. All of 
H d ar thers hung hese groups show an ever-growing 
d_ the iize-covered doors off membership. Their activities include 
lors t the address regular worship services and social 
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& SAVINGS COMPANY 


|Head Office: LINDSAY, ONT.—Branch, CANNINGTON, ONT. 


Trustees and €xecutors 


MONEY TO LOAN o 
_ON MORTGAGES 


ESTATES MANAGED 


vT 8-10 


Zara Sun-and-Fun 


BERMUDA WINTER 
at the Finest Resorts! 


You golfers will revel in the scenic, 
championship 18-hole course at mag- 
nificent Manor! And for 
everyone's pleasure, this famous hotel 


Belmont 


and its sister resorts offer a host of 
wonderful facilities. Superb accommo- pe 
dation, and finest Bermuda 
y ) cuisine, dancing, cycling, tennis, sailing, 
ocean bathing, etc. 


service 





No currency re- 






strictions in this Sterling area. 


Theodore Titze, General Manager 
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evenings. Each of these clubs made 
a personal canvass of the members of 
their denomination in every college 
and faculty on the campus. In addi- 
tion, the Varsity Christian Fellow 
ship and the Student Christian 
Movement are having a stepped-up 
program of prayer and study groups. 
Warden Ignatieff reports larger at- 
tendance at Communion Services in 
the Hart House Chapel than ever be 
fore. 

Naturally, church leaders are 
ereatly interested in this revival in 
the University of Toronto—the larg- 
est university in Canada—and the 
Canadian Council of Churches saw 
fit to sponsor a University Christian 
Mission during the week of January 
16-20. Nothing was spared to make 
this mission a success. Preparation 
by prayer, study group and commit- 
tee, had been going on for two years. 
Bishop Neill came from England to 
be the Chief Missioner. He was 
chosen for his great success in lead- 
ing missions at the Universities of 
Oxford and London. 

In the Convocation Hall addresses, 
the Bishop chose for topics —“Has 
God Anything to Say?”, “Who Is This 
Jesus Christ?’’. “What Is Wrong With 
All of Us?’”, “Make Up Your Mind,” 
and “Living as a Christian.” He also 
delivered a special address on Chris- 
tianity and International Affairs. 

The keynote of his message was a 
eall for decision. Either the coming 
of Christ was the greatest thing the 
world has ever known or else Christ 
was the greatest fraud the world has 
ever known. It is up to each individ- 
ual to honestly face the facts and to 
make up his mind which is true. If 
one decides for Christ, he must enter 
into the Christian fellowshiv with all 
his soul. The example of Christ must 
be the guide in every activity of life. 

In addition to Bishop Neill, a picked 
team of 17 outstanding Christian 
leaders was chosen. These Associate 
Missioners included such people as 
Miss Dorethy Beattie, on the staff of 
the Big Sisters Association, Rev. G. 
M. Hutchinson, B.D., Secretary of the 
University Christian Mission Commit- 
tee of the Canadian Counreil of 
Churches, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
free lance writer, lecturer, and con- 
sultant in welfare problems. 


Until 3 a.m. 


Each of the Associate Missioners 
Was invited to live with the students 
in one of the university residences 
and their chief function was to lead 
discussion groups in the evenings. 
One of the Associate Missioners was 
discussing till 3 a.m. every night of 
the mission. Many fraternities in- 
vited Associate Missioners to speak 
at their meetings. In addition to this, 
the leaders’ delivered  noon-hour 
addresses on such subjects as Chris- 
tianity and History, Christianity and 
face, Christianity and Science and 
Christianity and My Life. 

Professors as well as students at- 
tended many of the meetings and 
joined in the discussion groups. Here 
was the recognition that if education 
is to completely nourish the individ- 
ual. it must deal with the spiritual as 
well as the secular. Such a recogni- 
tion within a state-sponsored univer- 
sitv is noteworthy. 

It is impossible at this point to 
tabulate the success of the mission 
Indeed it can only be determined in 
the months and years to come in the 
lives of those who have been affected 
by it. For one week, the Christian 
Faith was the main topic of conver- 
sation. But the organizers of the 
mission are well-aware that the work 
is only beginning. 

Discussion groups that are formed 
Will be carried on under student 
leadership. The permanent religious 
clubs have planned activities to in 
clude those whose interest in Chris 
tianity has been awakened. Every 
Protestant minister in Toronto has 
been contacted and it is hoped that 
they will search out the university 
students in their congregations and 
make a special effort to bring them 
into an active life within the Chris 
tian fellowship. Above all, in College 
Chapels and in private devotion, the 
prayers of the faithful are being of 
fered daily to God -the source of all 
truth and goodness--in thanksgiving 
for His work and with the hope that 
Varsity and every university may 
function according to His will In 
such a course youth may find some 
of the answers, 
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Margarine 
By JN. 


Montreal. 

( UR great Mikado, virtuous man, 
When he to rule our land began, 

Resolved to try some means whereby 

Butter might be protected, 

So he decreed in words succinct that 

the manufacture, sale, and consump- 

tion of butter substitutes made from 

animal, vegetable or mineral fats,’ 

oils, fibres or from anything else 


oan 0 
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should be made illegal. We were @ so 
persuaded to believe that marga: ne 
should be regarded as impure, ls°k 
ing in food value, dangerous to 
health, and of an inferior flavor 
Word got around, however, 1 at 
margarine, properly vitaminized, as 
an even higher food value than ! 41 
ter; that good margarine has a y: ry 
good flavor, and that it can be put on 





1. To look at him, you would never 
guess that there is anything wrong with 
this man’s heart. He is just a bit over 50 
years old, active, happy, and getting a 
lot of enjoyment out of life—yet he 
has heart disease. 

Like everyone else his age, his heart 
had beaten about one and three quarter 
billion times. Of course it was not as 
strong or as adaptable to sudden de- 


mands as it had been in youth, but 
he had no warning signs of heart 
trouble. 

As a result of periodic medical ex- 
aminations, his doctor was able to de- 
tect his impaired heart early, when 
chances for improvement are best. To- 


day, by following his physician’s ad vice, 


this man can lead a useful life of nearly 
normal activity. 





2. He enjoys many mild forms 
of exercise, but carefully avoids 
any overexertion which might 
further strain his weakened 
leart. 


3. By eating cekieataie. he 
lightens the work of his heart 
during digestion. 
avoid overweight, which is al- 
ways a burden for the heart. 


This helps to 





4. He is able to carry on his 
da.ly work, but allows plenty of 
time for sleep and rest. His 


heart then will have a chance to 
rest, too, 


1, ‘eee SCIENCE has made 
* many advances in treating 
heart ailments and more research 
than ever is being done on these 


diseases. 


Participating in this 
work is the Life 
Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life 
companies in Canada and the 
United States, which is devoting 


great 
Insurance 


insurance 


ail its resources to studies of this 
problem. 


For other helpful information 
about heart send for 
Metropolitan's free booklet, 
29-T, entitled, “‘Your Heart.’’ 


disease, 


5. He maintains a calm and 
cheerful outlook, for his doctor 
explained that fear, worry, or 
nervousness might make his _ 
condition more serious, 
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1") his white or whole-wheat bread 
i ientifi-cally bled 
sally objected. 
ybjected so loud, in fact, that 
rot to Ottawa about it, and it 
\ en suggested, in both houses of 
| ment, that the stern decree 
<} be revoked. This would.alien- 
» affections of a large and in- 
ial section of the voters at a 
vhen affections were being 
ted Right and Left anyway. 
we asked our highest court 
idler us @ quick report 
y to see if this decree 
Pr s was ultra vires. 
1 legal eagles hold for life 
obs; and so, not risking strife, 
] iargarined our butter-knife, 
lew back to their eyries. 
if which proved our Canadian 
for compromise, and if you 
finding a rhyme for ultra vires 
is , just try it. Diaries? Valky- 
They rhyme, but they're tough 
happy ending, slightly marred 
intransigence of Mr. Duples- 


sis, who wants to weigh the pros and 
co . bit (cons is short for contribu- 
tio is really only the end of the 
ch r. Lurking in the wings, the 
vil Butter is still twisting his 
moustachios and muttering ‘Foiled! 
Curses!” over his shoulder. He will 
v 

Colored margarine, he sneers, is an 


adulterated product, dyed to deceive 
the publie. Let us Knock this new at- 
n the head sharply, at the out- 

asking, “What about colored 


j ) 
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e 
— press releases from Holly- 
od were all that they should 


he: uted, sad and dignified. They 
ven had a specious air of under- 

ent. No doubt the highest 
Hollywood opinion was anxious lest 
ny ference to funeral arrange- 
nent should recall Mr. Evelyn 


Waush’s “The Loved One”, and there- 
ere were no details about the 
n Forest Lawn, if, indeed, that 
\ iere it was to be. 
fact, Sir C. Aubrey Smith 
ve o go to his last rest in Forest 
it would be only appropriate 
special manor house should be 
1° him, accurate to the last de- 
ith grouse moors and a salmon 
S 1 hard by, and a terrace where 
te ‘uld be served. That would be 
ping with the traditions of Hol- 
1, Forest Lawn and of Sir Aub- 
nself. 
e press releases they said that 
tor had typified in person and 
screen the distinguished Eng- 
‘ntleman, and it is likely that 
s of Americans will think of 
\henever they hear the words 
y” or “distinguished” used in 
tion with the term “English 
nan.” 


ring to his status as a British 
t through many years in Hol- 
d, it is probable that Sir Aub 
‘ver really knew what had hap- 
to him. He had been a Varsity 
ter, a Captain of England, and 
ted in the best company on the 
h stage, and no doubt he felt to 
st that he was showing the flag 
earing the White Man’s Burden 
the swimming pools and 
long cars of the film capital: as 
as General, as Country Gentle- 
he had built a myth that will 
ird in the U.S.A. 
re is one thing to be said for it; 
iajority of Americans probably 
the bluff, hearty caricature of 
lderly Englishman that Smith 
ie more than they would ever 
enuine English Judges and Gen- 
and even if he made them more 
‘cr-headed, more arch, and with 
synthetic twinkle in their griz- 
old eyes than any real-life model, 
‘Was little harm in it. 
ie sensitive might squirm, it is 
Sat ne hee couldn't work up any 
ce . i dislike of the old man. And 
ere died a character that Somer 
oh Maugham might have found in a 
‘ole Outpost of Commonwealth, 
‘Where in the South Sea Islands, 
otherwise was more fantastic 
‘ anything in fiction. 
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By B. K. SANDWELL 


T IS certainly not wholly coinci 

dence that the two outstanding 
books of sermons, or sermonic essays, 
of last year in Canada both deal with 
the operation of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ within the heart of the individ- 
ual human being in any period of 
history, including today, and both re- 
gard that operation as supremely ex- 
emplified in the autobiographical and 
hortatory writings of Paul. This in- 
ward and personal experience, rather 
than any question of dogma or of 
authority or of ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, seems to be the main interest of 
contemporary Christianity. Both 
books, I may add, tend to treat the 
Pauline writings as lofty poetry, or 
rather to select those passages in 
which the poetic afflatus is strongest; 
and one, the more popular of the two, 
draws heavily upon other and more 
modern poets to reinforce the mes- 
sage. 

The more systematic of the two 
books, that of the Very Rev. George 
C. Pidgeon, recently retired from the 
pastorate of Bloor Street United 
Church, Toronto, actually takes for 
its title “The Indwelling Christ” 
(Clarke Irwin, $2.50) and announces 
itself as chiefly a study of the “es- 
capes”, or “flights of insight and in- 
spiration”, of Paul, treated as “Poems 
of the Christian Experience.” It is 
not the controversial part of Paul’s 
work that attracts Dr. Pidgeon, neces- 
,sary and indeed unavoidable as that 
part was; “Paul in controversy is 
never truly and entirely himself.” 

Nevertheless it is pretty difficult 
completely to separate the contro- 
versy from the poetry, and Dr. Pid- 
geon devotes a good deal of attention 
to the Pauline argument on original 
sin, which sin, he suggests, “appears 
in the child as soon as he awakens to 
his relationships with those around 
him’’-the root of sin being “self 
will, self-assertion against the rights 
of others or against what we know 
to be right.” There is, he quotes, “a 
corporate wrongness in which we are 
involved by being men in the worid”; 
we cannot help being men in the 
world, but we have the power to ex- 
tricate——or not to extricate—-ourselves 
from this wrongness by the means 
which Paul both expounded and ex- 
emplified. 


Rather More Rhetoric 


“No Coward Soul” by David A. 
MacLennan (Clarke Irwin, $2.50) 
seeks much the same end with rather 
less systematic argumentation and 
rather more rhetoric. The author is 
pastor of Eaton Memorial Church in 
the same city, a pulpit with a tradi- 
tion of concern about modern litera- 
ture as a vehicle of religious inspira- 
tion, and he makes abundant and dex- 
terous use of much fine current writ- 
ing. Incidentally we may note that 
he uses for the Bible extracts not the 
Authorized Version but in some cases 
the “American Translation” and in 


others the Revised Standard Version, 
with an occasional glance at Moffatt. 
His title is of course taken from Emily 





—Photo by Jobn Steele. 
REV. DAVID A. MacLENNAN 


Bronte, and much of his preaching 
aims to produce a realization of the 
calm courage that flows from accep- 
tance of the revelation contained in 
the gospel which Paul preached and 
exemplified. Few people are likely to 
find both these books equally inspir- 
ing, but some will find one more so 
and some the other, and few Protes 
tants will fail to draw some help 
from both. 


Poetic Expressions 


A remarkably beautiful and sugges- 
tive English anthology of short poetic 
expressions on the future life is “Seek 
Paradise” by Constance Sitwell 
(Clarke Irwin, $2), which aims “to 
show that the ideas and beliefs 
which underlie different religions in 
different ages... have a fundamental 
likeness’. It is interesting to be re 
minded that Byron had little doubt of 
personal immortality. Gerard Manley 





VERY REV, GEORGE C. PIDGEON 


Hopkins was perhaps at his most 
audacious but not his happiest when 
he penned: 
“Enough! The Resurrection, 
A heart’s-clarion! Away grief's 
grasping, joyless days, dejection 
Across my foundering deck shone 
A beacon, an eternal beam.” 
The book opens with Goethe and 
Kant. How strange tnat the nation 
which produced these men produced 
also, and submitted to, a Hitler, a 
Goering, a Rosenberg! 
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the irket at a much lower price. In FROM THE EDITOR’S CHAIR “Psychiatry and Religion’ (Saun- 
fac ders, $3.75) will draw an adventitious 
TI fern decree, yowll understand popularity from the recent death, at 
rq, ad great dismay throughout the Y . s the apex of his influence, of Joshua 
ee anadian Sermons Seem [| o ‘Avot Loth Liebman, its editor, whose 
tter sold for much fine gold ‘ “Peace of Mind” has been so widely 
. se it was protected. 1) d FE i + a? & read in the last year or two. It is a 
mI an who bought some stuff to ogMa an 4CC esiasticism report of a symposium on the title 
. ail . = subject, in which fifteen 


prominent 
American leaders of thought partici 
pated, Like many such symposia, it 
contains a great deal of uncoordinated 
and unrelated material, some of it in- 
teresting enough in itself but not the 
sort of thing one would expect in a 
discussion on this subject. Experts 
have a habit of dashing off in all di 
ections, each into his own pet subject 
Dr. Martin A. Berezin, for example, 
discusses at some length the produc 
tion of psychosomatic disorders in in 


fants who are not fondled while be 
ing fed—valuable matter, but what 


has it to do with religion and psy 
chiatry? Dr. Dawes thinks sex in 


struction should not be given to 
young children in mixed groups; we 
agree, but again what ? However 
there is Dr. Brewster to tell us that 
“The concepts of immortality and 
heaven cannot be utilized to afford 
comfort to the bereaved if they are 
foreign to his religious beliefs;” 
which sounds like sense, but suggests 
that it is a pity the bereaved's relig- 
ious beliefs were not attended to 
earlier, and not by a psychiatrist. 
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manoeuvre since the war. If it is 
a fair sample of the quality of his 
mind, he is going to prove an able 
and supple diplomat. 

With gentle irony he touched on 
the key point in his opening remarks 


22250 


to the press conference. He was go- 
ing to take up the Stalin-Smith cor- 
respondence — this Mr. Smith being 
the I.N.S. correspondent and_ not 
Walter Bedell Smith, the American 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. IN YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
Point by point he went through it; 
and it was clear that he and his lieu- 
tenants had considered each word 
and nuance exhaustively. 

First point: Stalin had said that he 


was prepared to consider issuing 4 
ioint declaration with the United 
States that the two governments had 
no intention of going to war against 
each other. Acheson found this puz- 
7ling, since the two governments 


imperial Bank 





were alreadv pledged, as members of 
the United Nations. not to go to war 
With each other, or with any other 
member 

Second point: Stalin had said that 
“naturally” he would cooperate with 
the United States in measures leading 
to gradual disarmament Acheson 


Equitable Life | 
replied that the course which the So 
viet Union had followed during the | 
past three years, in using the veto, tron tatemen 
obstructing the forts 
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Western powers postponed the estab 
lishment of a separate West German 
j state, Acheson remarked that this 


7 Apply The Waterloo Trust And Savings Company |) **s, “mos! interesting.” Discussions 


for the lifting of the Berlin blockade 


Executor Estate of George Hancock had been carried on for six months, U ITA B LE i FE “ 
\ in Moscow, Berlin and Paris. During ‘ 
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KITCHENER sm GALT ill this time the reasons the Soviets 
gave for the blockade were first, tech 
nical difficulties on the railroads and 
highways; and second, protection of 
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» question of peace, of funda- 
interest to hundreds of mil- 
people, as an instrument in 
rnational manoeuvre, 
I would say, is just the kind 
us and competent reply whicn 
nmunist manoeuvre called for. 
, was too polite to say that 
‘talin really wanted to nego- 
th Germany, and meet with 
rop and Hitler, in 1939-40, he 
oadeast it over Moscow radio. 
made it clear that the United 
vanted no deal of that kind— 
ch it has been reported the 
did attempt to approach an 
in. representative in Berlin 


ear ago. 
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prisers in Canada that it was unthink- 
able that the Canadian Communists 
should take their policy line from 
Moscow. His comrade Tim Buck 
seems, in the meantime, to have 
found a clear connection on the party 
line to Sofia, Bulgaria. 

In that Balkan capital, which might 
seem utterly remote from Canadian 
politics, the former Secretary-General 
of the Comintern and present Bul- 
garian dictator Dimitrov, gave an 
eight-hour oration on Communist 
docirine just before Christmas. He 
had just returned from a two-months’ 
sojourn in Moscow, where it is be- 
lieved that he was rebuked for his 
display of nationalism before being 
schooled intensively in the new line. 
It was only necessary for him to re- 
mark that he had received Stalin’s 
“personal advice and guidance” and 
to add that this formulation was be- 
ing presented “in complete and finai 
terms ... to help all people’s democ- 
racies solve their theoretical prob- 
lems,” to gain the close attention of 
Communist leaders everywhere in 
the world. So it is that in far-off 
Toronto Tim Buck and Co. obediently 
form fours and about turn. 

First, as the Economist summarizes 
his marathon oration, Dimitrov re- 
pudiated the whole pre-Stalinist pe- 
riod in the development of Commu- 
nist tactics outside the Soviet Union 
as “not truly Bolshevik.” In their 
attempts at “direct action,” ‘“captur- 
ing the streets” and “bombastic ap- 
peals for revolutionary action” the 
Communists of those days forgot the 
important Leninist teaching about 
“the necessity for revolutionary com- 
promises.” 


Dimitrov Gives New Gospel 


True Bolshevist tactics were only 
applied after 1933, in the period of 
the “united front” coalitions. Dimit- 
roy reminded his comrades that this 
policy proved very useful during the 
war and called on them to resume it. 
The theory was that of “the two tac- 
tics,’ formulated by Lenin and ap- 
plied by Stalin (actually, it was a 
Menshevik theory). The working- 
class can and should first help the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. Only 
after its successful completion, and 
after the working-class has attained 
a dominant position should the Com- 
munists turn their guns on the allies 
of yesterday. : 

In his exposition Dimitrov went 
even further than did Stalin in his 
letters to Tito nine months ago, in 
asserting the absolute authority of 
the Soviet Communist Party over all 
Communist parties in the world. 

“All Communists should realize the 
importance of the full coordination 
of the activities of all Communist 
parties in the world under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Communist Party. 
All Communist parties have one com- 
mon policy and acknowledge the 
great Soviet Communist Party as the 
leading and guiding party of the in- 
ternational labor movement. Ail 
Communist parties in the world form 
one single Communist front ... and 
have one leader and teacher—-Com- 
rade Stalin.” 


Tim Applies It in Canada 


Circumstances in Canada _ require 
an anxious interpretation of this new 
gospel to fit local conditions. As Tim 
Buck admits, the effort to form a 
united front with the C.C.F. has 
proven to be an “opportunistic mis- 
take,” as did the similar effort to 
form a “Liberal-Labor front” in the 
1945 election. There is not a single 
possibility of forming a “united 
front” with any organized party in 
Canada except, as he intimated, with 
the Quebec nationalists in opposition 
to the North Atlantic Pact. 

The new line, therefore, is to 
“broaden the appeal of the party” 
and “admit anyone who applies.” 
“Thirty years of experience,” says 
Tim Buck, have proven that this is 
necessary for success. “Broadening 
the appeal” may seem a broad phrase 
to us, but to Canadian Communists it 
is quite clearly an exhortation to 
work more intensively than ever in 
“front” organizations of all kinds, 
making a noise as “champions of the 
people” in housing committees and 
consumer leagues, and, above all, 
in the new “peace councils,’”” whose 
first objective, the prevention of 
Canada’s entry into the Atlantic 
Pact, happens to be a prime motive 
of current Soviet policy. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
WASHINGTON LETTER 


(Continued from page 8) 


Americans that their 59-cent dollar is 
now 15 years old. 

Roosevelt’s actions in forbidding 
export of gold, in buying gold abroad, 
in getting Congress to cut the gold 
content of the dollars to 59.09 cents, 
are all a matter of history. Ameri- 
cans don’t want it to be any cheaper. 


STRATEGY ON FILIBUSTER 


Young Turks and Old Guard 
May Plan Program Block 


Fae Republican move to force 

quick action on the filibuster-kill- 
ing change in Senate rules has inten- 
sified inter-party feeling even beyond 
the vituperative state attained during 
the hearings on the one-package ia- 
bor bill. The filibuster issue has 
caused the Democratic leadership to 
swear that they “will not let the Re- 
publicans run the Senate.” 

There are signs of real trouble for 
the Administration. Senator Huey 
Long’s son, Russell, has begun his 
first term in the Senate and he and 
other Southerners have hinted they 
may try to tie up Congress with fili- 
busters if the President’s civil righ‘s 
program is presented. Republicans 
are finding their strength in Con- 
gress and if Old Guard and Young 
Turks alike can be kept together thev 
believe that they will have grand 
strategy for the session that will 
block any effective implementation of 
the Truman legislative objectives. 

It was that accidental vote in the 
Senate on January 18, when 41 Re- 
publicans, voting with six Democrats, 
obtained a 47 to 45 majority of the 
Senate and defeated the unimportant 
matter of tax exemption for inaugu- 
ral tickets. It brought home _ to 
G.O.P. leaders that they can turn the 
trick again and again if they can 
azree on united action against con- 
troversial Administration legislation. 
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February 14, 


To the 45,000 Policyholders of 
The Northern Life Assurance Company of Canada: 


Your Company experienced a very satisfactory year in 1945 


In 


common with all other businesses, we had to cope with 


the increased expense of operation, but we had very good mortality 
experience and an increasingly favourable investment experience. 
The net result was 4a modest operating profit which enabled us to 
strengthen our reserves for the protection of our policyholders and 


increase our 


free surplus, proportionate to the increase of our 


business in force. 


We were able to continue our scale of policyholders’ 
dends without change. 


divi- 


There is, therefore, at least one thing that 


costs no more in 1948 than in 1945; namely, life insurance in your 


Company. 


The new life insurance business produced by your Company 


in 1943 amounted to 315,334,465. 


The business in force increased 


by $9,127,467 and the total business in force at December 31, 194° 


was $110,221, 


Kok. 


The assets of your Company are now over twenty million 


dollars. 
carrying out 


These assets are well invested and guarantee the safe 


of the contracts which we have entered into with you. 


Since the war, we have been investing heavily in first mortgages 
on real estate, thus enabling the Company to obtain a more satis- 


factory rate 


of interest on its funds and at the same time to 


assist in the country's major problem, the housing shortage 


The efforts of the sales department have been confined te % 


to reorganization and better equipment of our present sales force 


in order to render you, our policyholders, the maximm of efficient 


service. 


An 


Assurant 
: sabhiabed TRY 


\ 





Annual Statement will be mailed on request 


Yours very truly, 


Wb 


Genera! Manager 
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clash between capitalism and social 
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forestalling the North 
Mr. Pearson, in a brilliant maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, did 
this with his customary neat turn of 
the world 
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ROSLYN PARK FARM 


LOCATION 
LAND - - - - 


nile from Galt, 


Ontario. 


300 Acres of grave! loam in excellent state of 


cultivation—well fenced—natural drainage. 


WATER - - - 
BUILDINGS 


Abundant supply under pressure. 
One 8-room stone dwelling—hardwood floors—hot 


air heat—natural fireplace—complete plumbing. 


fr 
One 


8-room cement 


block dwelling — hardwood 


floors—hot air heat—complete plumbing. 
One 4-room frame bungalow—hardwood floors— 
hot air heat—complete plumbing. 


> 


One new 


One summer frame cabin—stone fireplace. 
(1948-9) steel 


bank barn—twin silos— 


\ completely equipped in all respects for 75 head 


of cattle—most 
including feed rooms, 


barn, 


modern and up-to-date dairy 
milk room, etc. 


a! / One frame bank barn in excellent condition equip 
ped to accommodate approximately 40 head of 


cattle 


One steel and concrete maternity barn—hot water 
heated drive shed and farm office. 
One steel implement shed. 
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McCormick-Deering tractor 


All necessary implements, 
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tools, etc. in good con 


1948 prize winners in 8 shows—24 
champions—55 First Prizes—herd average 85.59 
animals 


average 527 fat — mature 


equivalent — a constructive breeder No. 7 


} This excellent farm including land, buildings, equipment and 
entire herd of prize jersey cattle is offered for sale as a going 


3 concern. 
and capable help 


Farm is well staffed with herdsman, farm manager 
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Pearson, Acheson Show New Gras sp 
And Tactics 


“with 


change in Communist tactics, but we 
should not allow it to divert us from 
the course which may well have 
brought about the change We 
must continue the policy of deepening 
and broadening the basis of economic 
and social cooperation between free 
democratic states; of pressing for- 
ward toward economic and social 
justice within our own states.” And 
these constructive policies must be 
carried on under the protection of the 
“group insurance policy” of the At 
lantie Pact. 

Mr. Acheson, in 
different task because 
proach ostensibly 


hada 
ap- 
his 


Washington, 
the peace 


was made to 


government. His reply was the mosi 
effective ripeste which American 
diplomacy has made to a Soviet 





STALIN ON DIPLOMAC 


diplomat's words must have 


no relation to his actions— 
otherwise what kind ol diplo- 
macy is il/ 

“Wirords are one thing. actions 


Good words are the 
concealment of bad 
Sincere diploma vis no 


another. 
mask for 
deeds. 
more possible than dry water or 


wooden iron. 


Works) 


(J. Stalin, Collected 


EE 


manoeuvre since 
a fair sample of the quality of 
mind, he is going to prove an 
and supple diplomat. 

With gentle irony he touched on 
the key point in his opening remarks 
to the press conference. He was 
ing to take up the Stalin-Smith cor- 
respondence —-this Mr. Smith being 
the I.N.S. correspondent and _ not 
Walter Bedell Smith, the American 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Point by point he went through it; 
and it was clear that he and his lieu- 
tenants had considered each word 
and nuance exhaustively. 

First point: Stalin had said that he 
was prepared to consider issuine 4 
joint declaration with the United 
States that the two governments had 
no intention of going to war against 
each other. Acheson found this puz- 
7ling, since the two governments 
were alreadv pledged, as members of 
the United Nations. not to war 
with other 


it is 
his 
able 


the war. If 


g£0- 


go to 


each any 


other, o1 
member 

Second point: Stalin had said that 
“naturally” he would cooperate with 
the United States in measures leading 
to gradual disarmament Acheson 
replied that the course which the So 


viet Union had followed during the 
past three years, in using the veto, 
obstructing the efforts to set up a 


U.N. militarv foree, and refusing to 
accept a system of international in 
snection in order to control the atom 
ic bomb, did not encourage hone of 
the cooperation promised by Stalin 
For her part, the United States had 
carried out, not a gradual but a pre 
cipitate demobilization of the great 


est assemblage of armed force which 
had ever been put together 


Nc hesen Bars a “Deal” 


Acheson then passed on to the 
fourth point, in which Stalin had 
said that he had “no objection” to 
meeting with President Truman. 
Here the Secretary stated categori- 
cally that “the United States would 
not discuss (alone) with any nation 
any matter which was of direct in 


nations.” 

Then he recalled that 
Truman had several times 
Stalin to visit him in W 
though it now ired —from a 
ther telegram from Stalin to 
correspondent Kingsbury Smith 
that the Sovict leader expected 
President of the United States to 
half-way round the world to meet 
him, for a fourth time, to pledge a 
peace to which they were already 
solemnly committed 

Returning to the third point. in 
Which Stalin had said that he would 
lift the blockade of Berlin if the 
Western powers postponed the 
lishment of West 


terest to othe 
President 
invited 
ashington, 
fu 

the 


apne 


the 


20 


estab 


a separate German 


state, Acheson remarked that thi 
was “most interesting.” Discussions 
for the lifting of the Berlin blockade 
had been carried on for six months. 
in Moscow, Berlin and Paris During 
ill this time the reasons the Soviets 
gave for the blockade were first, tech 


the 
and second, 


nical difficulties on 
highways; 


and 
protection of 


railroads 











the Soviet Zone against the reformed 
Western mark. 

If they actually wanted to negotiate 
the Berlin question, all normal chan- 
nels were open. Acheson, for his part, 
if he were seeking to give assurance 
of seriousness of purpose, would not 
choose the channel of a press inter- 
view. Nor would the United States 
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Balance Sheet, December 31, 1948 
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Real Estate: 
Office Premises 
Other (Held for Sale) 
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Acreements for Sale ae 
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Bonds and Debentures (Book Value). aad 


Stocks (Book Value) 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Interest Accrued 


Premiums Due and De fe srred (Net).... 


TOTAL ASSETS 








$65,000.00 
21,062.20 





$ 96,006.20 
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4,269,350.25 
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Policy and Annuity Reserves 
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prisers in Canada that it was unthink- 
able that the Canadian Communists 
should take their policy line from 
Moscow. His comrade Tim Buck 
seems, in the meantime, to have 
found a clear connection on the party 
line to Sofia, Bulgaria. 

In that Balkan capital, which might 
seem utterly remote from Canadian 
politics, the former Secretary-General 
of the Comintern and present Bul- 
garian dictator Dimitrov, gave an 
eight-hour oration on Communist 
doctrine just before Christmas. He 
had just returned from a two-months’ 
sojourn in Moscow, where it is be- 
lieved that he was rebuked for his 
display of nationalism before being 
schooled intensively in the new line. 
It was only necessary for him to re- 
mark that he had received Stalin’s 
“personal advice and guidance” and 
to add that this formulation was be- 
ing presented “in complete and final 
terms ... to help all people’s democ- 
racies solve their theoretical prob- 


lems,” to gain the close attention of 
Communist leaders everywhere in 
the world. So it is that in far-off 


Toronto Tim Buck and Co. obediently 
form fours and about turn. 

First, as the Economist summarizes 
his marathon oration, Dimitrov re- 
pudiated the whole pre-Stalinist pe- 
riod in the development of Commu- 
nist tactics outside the Soviet Union 
as “not truly Bolshevik.” In their 
attempts at “direct action,” “captur- 
ing the streets” and “bombastic ap- 
peals for revolutionary action” the 
Communists of those days forgot the 
important Leninist teaching about 
“the necessity for revolutionary com- 
promises.” 


Dimitrov Gives New Gospel 


- True Bolshevist tactics were only 
applied after 1933, in the period of 
the’ “united front” coalitions. Dimit- 
rov reminded his comrades that this 
policy proved very useful during the 
war and called on them to resume it. 
The theory was that of “the two tac- 
tics,” formulated by Lenin and ap- 
plied by Stalin (actually, it was a 
Menshevik theory). The  working- 
class can and should first help the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. Only 
after its successful completion, and 
after the working-class has attained 
a dominant position should the Com- 
munists turn their guns on the allies 
of yesterday. ’ 

In his exposition Dimitrov went 
even further than did Stalin in his 
letters to Tito nine months ago, in 
asserting the absolute authority of 
the Soviet Communist Party over all 
Communist parties in the world. 

“All Communists should realize the 
importance of the full coordination 
of the activities of all Communist 
parties in the world under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Communist Party. 
All Communist parties have one com- 
mon policy and acknowledge the 
great Soviet Communist Party as the 
leading and guiding party of the in- 
ternational labor movement. All 
Communist parties in the world form 
one single Communist front ... and 
have one leader and teacher-—-Com 
rade Stalin.” 


Tim Applies It in Canada 


Circumstances in Canada _ require 
an anxious interpretation of this new 
gospel to fit local conditions. As Tim 
Buck admits, the effort to form a 
united front with the C.C.F. has 
proven to be an “opportunistic mis- 
take,” as did the similar effort to 
form a “Liberal-Labor front” in the 
1945 election. There is not a single 
possibility of forming a “united 
front” with any organized party in 
Canada except, as he intimated, with 
the Quebec nationalists in opposition 
to the North Atlantic Pact. 

The new line, therefore, is to 
“broaden the appeal of the party” 
and “admit anyone who applies.” 
“Thirty years of experience,” says 
Tim Buck, have proven that this is 
necessary for success. “Broadening 
the appeal” may seem a broad phrase 
to us, but to Canadian Communists it 
is quite clearly an exhortation to 
work more intensively than ever in 
“front” organizations of all kinds, 
making a noise as “champions of the 
people” in housing committees and 
consumer leagues, and, above all, 
in the new “peace councils,” whose 
first objective, the prevention of 
Canada’s entry into the Atlantic 
Pact, happens to be a prime motive 
of current Soviet policy. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
WASHINGTON LETTER 


(Continued from page 8) 


Americans that their 59-cent dollar is 
now 15 years old. 

Roosevelt’s actions in forbidding 
export of gold, in buying gold abroad, 
in getting Congress to cut the gold 
content of the dollars to 59.09 cents, 
are all a matter of history. Ameri- 
cans don’t want it to be any cheaper. 


STRATEGY ON FILIBUSTER 


Young Turks and Old Guard 
May Plan Program Block 


‘oo Republican move to force 

quick action on the filibuster-kill- 
ing change in Senate rules has inten- 
sified inter-party feeling even beyond 
the vituperative state attained during 
the hearings on the one-package i:- 
bor bill. The filibuster issue has 
caused the Democratic leadership to 
swear that they ‘‘will not let the Re- 
publicans run the Senate.” 

There are signs of real trouble for 
the Administration. Senator Huey 
Long’s son, Russell, has begun his 
first term in the Senate and he and 
other Southerners have hinted they 
may try to tie up Congress with fili- 
busters if the President’s civil rights 
program is presented. Republicans 
are finding their strength in Con- 
gress and if Old Guard and Young 
Turks alike can be kept together they 
believe that they will have grand 
strategy for the session that will 
block any effective implementation of 
the Truman legislative objectives. 

It was that accidental vote in the 
Senate on January 18, when 41 Re- 
publicans, voting with six Democrats, 
obtained a 47 to 45 majority of the 
Senate and defeated the unimportant 
matter of tax exemption for inaugu- 
ral tickets. It brought home _ to 
G.O.P. leaders that they can turn the 
trick again and again if they can 
azree on united action against con- 
troversial Administration legislation. 
e 
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for carefree 
Home Heating! 





| With Chrysler Airtemp 
J you'll enjoy: 
@ Healthful Humidity 
@ Money-saving operating efficiency 
® Automatic Temperature Control 
@ Cleaned, Filtered Air 
@ Valuable space, free for other uses 


@ Quiet Operation 


2 Added attractiveness in your home 


Call your Chrysler Airtemp Dealer today . . 
the full story of this low-cost 
“Comforteering”’. 
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THE NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


]LONDON ONTARIO 


February 14, 1949 


To the 45,000 Policyholders of 
The Northern Life Assurance Company of Canada: 


Your Company experienced a very satisfactory year in 1} 


In common with all other businesses, we had to cope with 
the increased expense of operation, but we had very good mortality 
experience and an increasingly favourable investment experience. 
The net result was 4a modest operating profit which enabled us to 
strengthen our reserves for the protection of our policyholders and 
increase our free surplus, proportionate to the increase of our 
business in force. 


We were able to continue our scale of policyholders’ 
dends without change. 


divi- 
There is, therefore, at least one thing that 


costs no more in 1948 than in 1945; namely, life insurance in your 


Company. 


The new life insurance business produced by your Company 


in 1943 amounted to $15,334,465. 


The business in force increased 


by $9,197,467 and the total business in force at December 31, 19%) 
was $110,221,404. 


The assets of your Company are now over twenty million 


dollars. 


These assets are well invested and guarantee the sare 


carrying out of the contracts which we have entered into with you. 
Since the war, we have been investing heavily in first mortgages 
on real estate, thus enabling the Company to obtain a more satis- 
factory rate of interest on its funds and at the same time to 
assist in the country's major problem, the housing shortage 


The efforts of the sales department have been confined 
to reorganization and better equipment of our present sales force 
in order to render you, our policyholders, the maximum of efficient 


service. 


An Annual Statement will be mailed on request 


art 


Assurance 
parablished asa 


Yours very truly, 


Genera! Manager 
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Edith's Disorderly Wantonness 
Makes For Charming Reading 


By WYNNE PLUMPTRI 


A NOTEBOOK 
SPEARE — 


SHAKE 
Mac 


ON WILLIAM 
by Edith Sitwe 


millan—$4.25 


QCXE would think that he 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS | 
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BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
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‘re is a disorderly wantonness 


\nd f 

bout the book that is quite charm- 
ing. A “chapter” of six lines (all 
of them quoted from Coleridge) on 


the Historical Tragedies is pure prov- 


ocation 


Most of the chapters are just jot 
tings. Only three of them are con- 
tinuous essays. These three are all 
n tragedies--Macbeth, Hamlet and 
Othello The last is the best; the 
contrast between Othello and Iago, 


etween white and black, is 


jesigned and elegantly 


finely 
decorated. 


Miss Sitwell believes in Verba] In 
spiration Not a word, not a sy] 
ible, not a vowel nor a consonant, 
but serves its proper end in its ap 


pointed place. Witness this astonish 
ing paragraph: 
“In the lines 


-h begins 


which Cleopatra's 


Speer 


‘Give me my Robe, put on my 
Crowne; I have 
‘Immortall longings in me; Now no 


more’ 

the first line has the same two long 

dissonantal o's as in the first line of 
Lady Macbeth’s 

And fill me from the Crowne to the 
Toe, top-full 

‘Of cruelty! Make thicke 


direst 


my 


blood:’ 


but the place of the dissonances is 
reversed, and the effect is utterly 
different. This is due in part to the 
t's of Lady Macbeth’s lines, and to 
the k and ck of ‘Make thicke’. Also, 
in the second line of Lady Macbeth’'s, 
the vowels are not deep, dark and rich 
those in the second line of Cleo 
patra’s ... The long magnificence of 
the o’s (in Cleopatra’s first line), the 


as 


first being rich and deep, but not 
dark, the second effulgent with 
brightening jewels—these darken to 


the splendour of the o’s in the second 
that in ‘immortall’ being the 
deepest; that in ‘longings’, in spite of 
the g which gives it poignancy, is soft 
the n. The o of ‘Now’ 
(though the length is less) 
‘Crowne’, ‘more’ echoes the 

‘immortall’, and _ indeed 
it the first lines there are 
echoes, some lengthening, some dying 
away, air-thin than the 
sound of which they are a memory, 
because of the difference between the 
consonants that embody the vowels. 
these echoes give the verse the 
soft balance of the 


lin 
iiiit 


necause ot 
echoes 

the o of 
‘or of 
throughot 


some more 


And 
miraculous 
whole 

In this and other of the 
same sort one wonders whether Miss 


passages 








EDITH STTWELL 


Sitwell might not give a little credit 
to the natural onomatopoeia of the 
English language. Shakespeare, like 
the least of us, could hardly avoid 
sounding somewhat joyful when he 
wrote of joy, or somewhat sad when 
he wrote of sadness, for that is the 
way these words sound to all of us. 

But, for all that, Miss Sitwell’s con- 
ceits (if we can so treat them) are 
well worth while. Whoever reads 
and ponders the paragraph quoted 
above will ever afterwards find a 
new richness in Cleopatra’s prepara- 
tion for death. And that, after all, 
was just what Miss Sitwell wanted. 


Young Stevenson! 


By ROBERT AYRI 
NO SON OF MINE—by G. B. Stern— 
Macmillan—$3.75 


ae she had done a film 
. nario on the life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, G. B. Stern wanted to go 
on talking about him. He was a fas- 
cinating subject and she had stored 
up a lot of stuff she felt she had to 
spill out. But it wasn’t the sort of 
stuff that would fit into an orthodox 
biography Moreover, such a work 
wasn’t suited to her peculiar discur- 
sive style—playing ducks and drakes., 
she calls it, and there were already 
enough straightforward biographies 
of R.L.S. 


sce 


By a happy circumstance she got 
wind of a tramp who used to go 
round claiming to be Stevenson's son. 
In “No Son of Mine” she tells his 


story, following his vagabond career 
from California to Scotland, to Eng- 
land, the South of France and back to 
Scotland, he tracks down the 
father he never knew. Did Stevenson 
have a son? ‘There is no evidence 
that he had. But this fellow, trading 
on an uncanny likeness, gradually 
came to believe that he was Steven- 
son’s son. It made a man of him. 
And it makes a good story. 

Apart from that, Miss Stern gets 
off her stuff about Stevenson and, ex- 
cept in one or two places—-which she 
Says we may skip—-gets it off neatly 
as well as accurately. This is an un- 
usual book; not fictionized biography, 
but informal, impressionistic bio 
graphy wrapped up in an entertain 
ing novel. 


as 


Uneven Picture 


By YORK REED 
IN SEARCH OF SOUTH AFRICA by H. Y: 
Morton—Saunders—$3.75 
THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER by 
Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold—Musson 
— $3.75 


‘ae are both picture books. One 

is a word-picture in the familiar “in 
search of” pattern; the other is a ser- 
les Of photographs taken at Lambar 
ene in the French Gabon where D1 
Schweitzer works and prays. The text 
consists largely of copious captions to 
the photographs. 

There is, however, a great differ 
ence in emphasis, not connected with 
the distance between Lambarene and 
Capetown. Mr. Morton's book is a 
scholarly, polished travelogue, replete 
with classical allusions and good will, 
that completely misses the point. The 
book on Schweitzer is a background 
piece for the many who are interested 
by this doctor-musician-philosopher 
missionary who preaches a religion of 


love and neighborliness to Africans, 
and writes of it to the rest of the 
world. . 

For the first fifty pages Mr. Mor- 
ton’s book is enjoyable. There is a 
pleasantly smooth quality about his 
work without too much of the “now 
as we sail far beyond the blue hori- 


zon” business. However, very soon 
this organized sweetness and light 


that is the main material of the book 
begins to cloy. The reader suspects 
that South Africa is not just an orgy 
of blue mountains, -keen-eyed young 
men, and happy pickaninnies. He be- 
gins to wonder why Mr. Morton tells 
us so little about the Africans who are 
in the majority and whole land he is. 
writing about—-the black Africans. 
Mr. Morton does not emphasize 
what most recent writers on South 









LONG 


Buy a MASTER duty 


A Willard 


Absolute Master of the Starting Job 


The Master Duty Willard is the longest-lived, quickest- 
Starting, most economical battery in the Willard Line. 


Here are six reasons why: 


1 The Master Duty Willard is 
sacked with al] the power ever 
needed for starting, lighting, 
ignition PLUS from 19% to 25% 
RESERVE power for the radio, 
cigar lighter, heater and other 
electrical accessories which 
frequently over-tax standard-size 
batteries. 


2 The Master Duty Willard 
provides from 40% to 71% 
EXTRA cranking ability at zero— 
assuring the positive, quick starts 
which car owners find so 
gratifying. 





md 
QUICK STARTS 


There's a Willard for every automotive job 
one that fits your individual driving conditions and be 
sure of Quick Starts... Long Life. 


Africa have taken care to point out 

that the black Africans, who provide 
the broad base for the economy, are 
one of the poorest, in a material se, 


ise, 
and one of the most disorganizeq 
racial groups in all Africa. Ani a 


great deal of this can.be ascribe: to 


the conscious policies of the South 
Africans of European extraction. 
The life of the African is not ig).or. 
ed in the book on Schweitzer. he 
authors show, by their photogra; js. 


something of the daily life of Al! ort 
Schweitzer and of the environmen. of 
an African missionary station. S: me 
of the photos are excellent, others ire 
cluttered and not suitable for re, ro. 
duction, so that the book seems in. 
even in quality. It is, however, w iat 
Mr. Morton’s book is not-—a strai: ht- 
forward piece of reporting. 
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3 Exclusive Willard “Safety- 
Fill” construction prevents over- 
filling and the resulting acid 
spray which may damage wiring 
and other under-the-hood 
equipment. 

4 Assembled in genuine hard 
rubber containers. 


% Available with selected wood 
insulation for vehicles in normal 
service and with Willard Rub- 
ber Insulation for vehicles in 
severe, high mileage service. 


@ Sold and serviced by Willard 
Dealers everywhere. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


he Great Mischief Of The Rumor 
And Suggestions For A Cure 


~ By JOHN YOCOM 


AFFAIRS OF DAME RUMOR — by 
vid J. Jacobson — Clarke, Irwin 
00. 


VE you heard the rumor: that 
‘yranklin Delano Roosevelt is 
ilive and in a madhouse? If 
ou probably will, for men since 
uity have never accepted mortal 
for their great leaders (Nelson, 
leon, Hitler, etc.). Bodily decay 

to have been limited to ordi- 
people. Unfortunately, all 
rs are not such’ harmless, 
ical wishful thinking about de- 
d heroes; some have been 
° 








RA EARLY NEW TOMATO 


rly Chatham 


Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 


immense value for the North and West and 
short season districts. Highly desirable for 
ther areas too as an extra early sort producing 
quality ripe fruit as much as two weeks or 
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before most other varieties. Has been 2 
ition on the Prairies since 1943, including 
districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, Alta.; 
an Head and Swift Current, Sask.; Brandon 
Morden, Man. Around Calgary, where first 
ibuted under the name of ‘Alberta’, garden- 


were’ simply “‘wild’’ about it. At Lethbridge 


Chatham ripened a week to twelve days 
re other extra early varieties. At Morden, 

it has yielded as much as 20% to 40% 
er crops than other good earlies. Early Chat- 
is dwarf, non-staking, and may be planted as 
y as two feet each way. Fruits uniform, fine 
and colour; delicious quality. Average about 
aches across but frequently larger. (Pkt. 15¢) 


75¢) postpaid. 
OUR BIG 1949 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK s5w 


NION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 





through the year...a canary fills 
home with sunshine. His happy 
ce brings constant pleasure. And 
anary is so easy to care for. Just a 
‘t of Brock’s Bird Seed ... the per- 
t blend of clean, fresh seeds in cor- 
t proportions... keeps him healthy 
d happy. Give him Brock’s Bird 
ravel too...keeps his feet clean, 
ips his digestion. 


BROCK'S BUDGERIGAR FOOD 





vicious devices for disturbing society 
all the way from strikes to wars. 
In a long (492 pp.) book, badly 
overwritten in some chapters but 
immensely interesting nevertheless, 
a public relations expert shows that 
rumors are a barometer of human 
hopes, that people have a natural 
affinity for wandering through the 
sinister realms of propaganda and 
superstition. While not always dis- 


tinguishing between _ falsehood, 
straight misinformation and rumor 
(the wide-spreading of the other 
two), David Jacobson produces 


ample evidence of the gullibility of 
human nature and the dangers we 
have been and shall be in for unless 
some positive antidotes are taken. 
He ranges through natural phenom- 
ena, historical events, minority 
groups, business ventures, political 
figures, gold-brick schemes, unions, 
war, deceased persons and makes the 
world record look like a History of 
Human Stupidity with rumor as the 
Toynbee-like common denominator. 
The same old bunkums crop up again 
and again. 

Like legends and myths, rumors 
are waking dreams, but widespread 
and containing a greater pretence of 
reality. They provide the monger 
with the opportunity to denounce the 
things he dislikes, to moralize, or to 
enjoy a vicarious thrill through the 
implied deeds (e.9g., a Negro rapes a 
white woman). Most popular of all 
rumormongers is the exhibitionist 
who gets a great bang out of making 
others believe that he is in on the 
“know”. Newspaper columnists and 
radio commentators particularly of- 
fend mass audiences whiie indulging 
in this notion. 


A Short Story 


To most people spreading rumors 
is a catharsis; there is almost noth- 
ing else that allows them to express 
their repressed hopes, fears and 
wishes so well. Pipe-dream rumors 
provide escapes. bogy rumors reflect 
the anxieties and fears of individuals 
and groups, but most enduring of all 
are those that express hate. They 
are standard propaganda weapons 
for war. Since most rumors express 
emotions and opinions, they serve as 
metaphors to illustrate a point rather 
than present a fact. A successful 
rumor must always be a good short 
story. 

And so the Loch Ness monster 
theme surfaces annually in a new 
neat, little narrative. So also do the 
age-old rumors about aphrodisiacs 
oysters, etc; yet science long ago 
scotched the idea of any amatory 
stimulant. On the other hand, that 
absinthe is an anti-aphrodisiac has 
been discovered to be spite com- 
mercial propaganda against the 
manufacturers, battening on the idea 
of a French falling birth-rate. Relig- 
ious prejudice is another lush field 
for propaganda exploitation. During 
World War II anti-Semitic rumor 
planting teams functioned in bars 
and hotel lobbies. If they disliked 
British foreign policy, Anthony Eden 
was a Jew. Everyone from General 
Mark Clark to J. P. Morgan who 
occupied a position of responsibility 
or prominence became in rumors a 
Jew. 

Planted rumors are the most insid 
ious and work with a scientific eye 
to intensitv and spread of response. 

But unlike most advertising, Yru- 
mors are self-propelled. The rumor 
of the Belgian baby with hands cut 
off was first seen on August 27, 1914, 
then with faked photos a few months 
later, but it spread like wildfire for 


years and smouldered into World 
War II. In the U.S. there were suc 
cessful campaigns to aid the muti 


lated babies, but when a Des Moines 
newspaper assigned a photographer 
and reporter to track one down in 
Europe they were unable. 

Hate and fear lead in the list of 
stimuli: Hitler used hate rumors 
to bring himself to power; Orson 
Welles’ radio report of the Mars at- 
tack on Earth frightened 2,000,000 
people in 30 minutes. Pearl Harbor 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


NEVIL SHUTE 


launched near-panic stories; yet 
when F.D.R. himself came on the 
radio seven weeks later and said the 
Pacific Fleet was still in good shape, 
only 24 per cent (according to a 
Gallup Poll) were willing to relin- 
quish the rumor that the Fleet had 
been wiped out. The Office of War 
Information analyzed war propa- 
ganda, set up “rumor clinics” (col- 
umns in newspapers throughout the 
country), but only partially succeeded 
in scotching the lies. Many people met 
and believed the rumor even as they 
read the scotching. 

Taking a longer range corrective 
view than the clinic’s, Mr. Jacobson 
suggests three positive antidotes. 
First, there should be a free channel 
of expression and information, in- 
telligently and objectively utilized. 
Secondly, there should be intensive 
mass education. Rather than train- 
ing tomorrow's leaders, the education- 
al system, he thinks, seems increas- 
ingly concerned with instructing to- 
morrow’s breadwinners, teaching 
manual skills instead of training 
people to think. The third rumor 
curative is social and economic. Men 
must be able to associate themselves 
closely with their community and 
their jobs; men must feel secure in 
each and all. 

Better editing could have cut this 
account of Dame Rumor by a third, 
but despite its ramblings it will open 
the reader’s eyes and should give 
him a keener regard for the truth. 


Gulp When Taking 
Ry JOHN PAUL 


NO HIGHWAY—by Nevil Shute—Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart—$3.00. 


F ANYTHING, Nevil Shute has 
told this one almost too well 
too well for peace of mind if you 
contemplate an air trip across the 


Atlantic. For hair-raising realism 
Nevil Shute names names—Royal 
Aireraft Establishment, Gander, 


Goose, Ottawa—and gives a tight, 
unassumingly - convincing - in - detail 
plot about metal fatigue in the tail 
assembly of big trans-Atlantic air- 
craft. 

He calls them Reindeers; the read- 
er will call them the name by which 
they were grounded a year ago. He 
talks about a crackup in Labrador. 
near Goose Airport; the reader, 
gulping hard, will recall reading 
in the newspapers about one at 
Gander not long ago. Then he 
talks about one yet to happen. Say, 
iust how much make-believe is in 
this book? 

But alarming you is really farthest 
from Nevil Shute’s intention.. As a 
good story teller (better here than 
in “Pied Piper’ and almost as grip 
ping as in “Ordeal”) and as a well- 
informed Fellow of the Royal Aero 
nautical Society, he wants to show 
that the scrupulous and painstaking 
investigation of accidents is the key 
to all safety in the air. 

For his hero then, Nevil Shute 
takes an investigator. It would have 
been so easy to have translated a 
triple-gonged wartime hero from the 
R.A.F. for this postwar aviation job. 


But no—the hero is a mousy, be 
spectacled little research scientist 
called Honey, a middle-aged, rum- 
pled, dirty-collared Milquetoast. Mag- 
ically he becomes a heart throb to a 
charming stewardess and a glamor 
ous movie queen; finally he wins 
over hard-boiled aircraft manufac 
turers and cold-hearted Ministry of 
Transport officials. 

With such sharp contrast in per 
sonalities, characterization may seem 
pretty contrived. But the storytéller 
writes himself into the tale as 
Honey’s boss and narrates it just as 


he got it from a ring-side seat. Take 
it or leave it! 
As always Shute plots. tightly, 
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brings off sub-climaxes and climaxes 
in smooth style if a bit episodically. 
The moments of tensest drama are 
when Honey finds himself in a Rein- 
deer high over the mid-Atlantic, on 


his way to investigate a crash in 
Labrador. Then he discovers to his 
horror that this Reindeer has gone 
1422 hours, when, according to his 
studies back at Farnborough, the 
tail spar falls apart at 1440. Can 


Milquetoast Honey get them to turn 
back? Anyway, he tells that favorite 
stewardess and movie actress what 
they (and the reader too) can do for 
safety in case of “acute deceleration” 
= you) 


(“erash” to sit backwards 


the floor of the men’s lavatory 
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HATS TO WIN YOUR 


FILM PARADE 


Even When It Is Deplorable 


anoster Film Is | 


ana turn your head, 
a disarming sailor 
cind a shapely turban, 
designed by Sally Victor 


expressly for Spring 
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eviating, and never so undeviating 
s when it is up to its old trick of 
vering up lapses from credibility. 
There are plenty of these. Would 


1 bright hero, 
have been able, on the 


for instance, 
spot, to evolve 
robbing an arm 
have gone 
inventing a story 
wite aS an excuse 
hospital, 
uld easily have cocked a 
run and whisked his victim out with- 
ut any strain on his imagination? 
hospital have checked 
story, and wouldn't 
there be a night supervisor or at least 
ybationer on hand to see that 

its stayed in bed? 
considerations that may 
while the pic- 
| before your eyes; but they 
ren't enough in themselves to break 


intricate plot for 
» 
truck? W 


to that 


ould a killet 
trouble of 
bout 


alling 


Ol nanging iround the 


nis win wile 


Li\ occu! to vou 
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the peculiar gangster-film spell, 
which is a matter of speed and mo- 
mentum, together with such a su 
perb command of surface that noth- 
ing beneath the surface seems par- 
ticularly important. 

Burt Lancaster is admirable in pic- 
tures of this type, since he is large, 
wooden and almost immobile, which 
makes the play of evil action about 
him all the more nimble and malig- 
nant. He shouldn't play any other 
role, and by the look of things he 
isn’t destined to. Yvonne de Carlo, 
deprived in “Criss Cross” of her usual 
Sheba getup, gives a_ surprisingly 
straightforward performance as a fe- 
male tramp who wants both love and 
money but faced by an alternative is 
agreeable to settling for casn. 


Voice of Doom Is Added 


It must seem to reasonable people 
that there are already enough rea- 
sons for disliking the behavior of 
Communist agents without going out 
of the way to invent them. However, 
the producers of “Walk a Crooked 
Mile’ have done just that in a film 
which relates with painstaking detail 
and a great deal of implausible ac- 
tion a story of F.B.I. activity direct 
ed against a Communist espionage 





nto Symph ny DC)P 


“D co | 
over CBC trans-Canada network 


concerts every Friday, 9 to 10 p.m E 


—/ 
4 





Irene Carter will play the role of 
Lady Bellaston in Canada Packers 


Operatic Society's “Tom Jones”, 


Eaton Auditorium week of Feb. 14. 


To give the picture added au- 
thority they have even supplied a 
Voice of Doom on the sound-track. 
This semi-documentary treatment, 
far from lending authenticity, adds 
immeasurably to the picture’s air of 
hokum. 

Dennis O'Keefe and Louis Hayward 
are both involved in this rather gra 
tuitous affair. “Walk a Crooked Mile” 
looks ominously like the beginning of 
a trend. I hope I’m wrong. 


ring. 


“Symphonie Pastorale” from the 
French studios is one of the loveliest 
pictures to come this way in months, 
if not in years. Based on a short story 
by André Gide it tells of the subtle 
and complex relationship built up 
over the years between a blind girl 
and her foster father, a married 
Swiss pastor. Even more blinded by 
piety than the girl by her affliction, 
the pastor fails to recognize in him- 
self the emotions of a jealous and 
possessive lover, and before he ar- 
rives at self-knowledge the lives of 
half a dozen people have been des- 
olated. The story is told with a sus- 
tained insight and tenderness that 
are never absent, even when the in 
sight approaches irony; and it is in- 
comparably acted by Michele Mor- 
gan and Pierre Blanchar. The nar- 
rative tenas to weaken towards the 
end and the ending itself may seem 


cinematic rather than classic in its 
inevitability. These are minor flaws 
however, ir: a film that transfers to 


the screen a highly complex and 
sensitive work of fiction, without 
either betrayal or loss. 

“Words and Music” purports to set 
forth the stovy of Composer Richard 
Rodgers and Lyricist Lorenzo Hart; 
and it isn't entirely Mickey Rooney’s 
fault (though he will probably get 
all the blame) that the Hart role was 
developed about the talents of Mickey 
Rooney rather than those of Lorenzo 
Hart. 

Since Rodgers and Hart seem to 
have led prosperous and personally 
uneventful lives, the reasonable ap- 
proach would have been to concen 
trate on their particular talents and 
keep their private lives in the back- 
ground. But a reasonable approach 
is unthinkable in an M.G.M. musical, 
so Mickey was casi in 
role, and try to keep Mickey 
in the background. 

The cast includes Judy Garland, 
Gene Kelley, June Allyson, Cyd Chai 
isse, Lena Horne, and dozens of 
others, all intensely vocal and active. 


$h, 
Lue 


leading 
tooney 


SWIFT REVIEW 


RED SHOES. Lite on stage and be 





hind stage in the higher branches 
of ballet. The ballet numbers are bril 
liant and beautiful, and so is the 
prima ballerina’ (Moira Shearer), 


Recommended 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN. A slow 
paced and rather doleful English 
drama about the struggles of a self 
sacrificing young doctor (Michael 
Dennison) in an English industrial 
town. Even the selfish people in this 
film are rarely cheerful, 

THE SNAKE PIT. Some aspects of 
schizophrenia, and the treatment it 
sometimes receives in a Twentieth 
Century bedlam. With an admirable 
performance by Olivia de Havilland 
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On your next trip to Britain 
enjoy spacious accommoda- 
tion and restful comfort on a 
completely reconditioned 
20,000 ton Canadian Pacific 


White 


sailings from Saint John and 


Empress. Frequent 
Halifax by Empress of Canada 
and Empress of France... 
first class return accommoda- 


tia esc 


tion available. 


WINTER SAILINGS from 
SAINT JOHN and HALIFAX* 


To LIVERPOOL 3 

Mar. 2......EMPRESS OF FRANCE a 

Mar. 16 EMPRESS OF CANADA 4 
Mar. 26........—EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Apr. 13 EMPRESS OF CANADA 

‘ *From Halifax one day later. % 

First Class $240 up Tourist $152 up F 

Sailings by the passenger- . 


carrying freighters Beaverford 
and Beaverburn approximate- 
ly twice monthly ... dates on 
request. First Class fare $220. 
Full Information from any 


Canadian Pacific office or 
your own travel agent. 


vs 


COLLEGE | 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 5 
TORONTO j 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIII 


Central Location 
New Senior Residence 
New Modern Equipment 


MUSIC « ART * SPORTS 
School Re-opens Sept. 14th 


For illustrated brochure, write Fi 
or telephone the Principal a 


MISS MARJORIE TROTTER, M.A. 
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URES BY MICHEI! 


HEADLINES : 


lhis version of the sophisticated upswepl coillure has 


new soltness in uplilted lines at temples, back. (lop) 


loan-ol-Ar hangs shaped with precision, are accom 


panied by a simple part, smooth cap-like crown. (Below) 
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PHOTOS COURTESY HELENA RUBINSTEIN SALON, TORONTO 


SPRING, 1949 


A suggestion of a curl over the ears serves to empha 


size sleek top, swirled curled under hangs. (lop) 


Arthul shaping is the secret of sides that are upswept 


while ears are concealed by forward-sw ept ¢ urls. (Below ) 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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DRESSES 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST 
Midway 4969 





JEAN LOVE GALLOWAY 
say she is competent without 
ust female trait of trying to 
ess you with her efficiency and 
ey point out that Mrs. Suther 
has an excellent brain, is alert 
he question at hand, believes 
icitly in getting all the facts be 
<ing a decision. Above all, 
Sutherland is level-headed, with 
ural urge to be fair in anything 
wersial. She 
Ss net 
¢ e Work 
é lis 
lever 
nN} S do 
te tne scene 
i esuill she 
Ss le ful 
oht it iny 
itt 
hen I asked 
lanagel of a 
11 privately 
ed radio sta Newton 

What he Mrs. Sutherland 
ight of Mrs. 

Sutherland, here is what he 
he impressed me from the mo 
t I laid eves on her at a Board 
til when I came with a tough 
len You know, I used to be 
nse buyer out West. And when 


buy a horse, you look for one 
its of width between the eyes, 


i 
ye. This kind of horse will 
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ACCESSORIES 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Who Is This Mrs. Sutherland? 


never kick you when your back is 
turned When I first looked at 
Mrs. Sutherland at the conference 
table, I could see she had plenty of 
space between the eyes. If Mrs. Suth- 
erland voted against my request on 
any business matter, I would be con- 
fident of two things -either I was 
wrong, or I hadn’t presented my case 
well. That’s how much confidence I 
have in the soundness of Mrs 
Sutherland’s judgment.” 

When you pry into her private life, 
you find that level-headed Mary 
(McCallum) Sutherland started out 
as a Prairie school teacher in a small 
grade school. From there, she went 
into the newspaper and advertising 
business and became business mana 
ger of the Revelstoke Weekly Review. 
In no time at all, Mary owned the 
Review and bought the bi-weekly 
tevelstoke Bulletin which she man- 
aged as well. 

Upon whipping the combined 
papers into a going concern, Mrs. 
Sutherland sold them at a neat profit 
and took the job of women’s editor 
of the Regina Leader Post. Always 
on-the-plan, Mary was not to sit 
down here for long. She got located 
in Winnipeg in charge of women’s 
work on the Country Guide, (then 
The Grain Growers’ Guide). Sir Nor- 
man P. Lambert was, at that time, 
secretary of the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture and Mrs. Sutherland 
was shortly appointed assistant sec- 
retary. 

But romance found its way into 
the heart of this ambitious Western- 
er. For Mary met T. W. Sutherland, 
a young medical doctor. They were 
married and went to live in the Cari 
boo. For 12 years, Dr. Sutherland 
served as the chief medical officer 
of the mining area. It was there that 
his wife gave birth to two girls and 
a boy. 

When in 1936, the Canadian gov- 
ernment set up the National Employ- 
ment Commission to find employ- 
ment for a million people on the 
relief rolls, it was Mary Sutherland 
who was chosen as a Western rep- 
resentative to come to Ottawa and 
get cracking on the nation’s biggest 
problem —~unemployment 


She Wants Facts 


3y then, the three Sutherland chil 
dren were old enough to go to board 
ing school and their Dad was 
anxious to complete postgraduate 
work in medicine at McGill and in 
New York. Mrs. Sutherland lived in 
Ottawa tor three years where she 
grappled with the national headache 
unemployed youth. 

Meantime, Dr. Sutherland com 
pleted his studies and they went back 
West to live in Revelstoke where the 
Doctor took over a large practice. 

With World War II came the 
Japanese problem on the West Coast. 
Trouble was brewing. Canadian Ja- 
panese were being transplanted from 
the defence area east of the Cascade 
Mountains. Public complaints blazed 
up that these Japanese Canadians 
were being ill treated. The Govern- 
ment promptly appointed a Royal 
Commission on the care and welfare 
of Japanese citizens in the evacua 
tion centres of British Columbia. 

Mrs. Sutherland, determined to 
ee that the facts were found, visited 
hundreds of Japanese huts checking 
on conditions of family life for he) 
self. This was no small job as there 
were about 23,000 Japanese evacuees 
Because of het thoroughness in 
checking the conditions first hand, 
Mrs. Sutherland was stricken with a 
serious siege of searlet fever con 
tracted in one of the Camps. 

In her report to committee, Mrs 
Sutherland was convinced that living 
conditions among these Japanese 
were generally good with adequate 
medical facilities and that following 
her exhaustive investigation of the 
huts and communities, there was no 
justification for the current public 
criticism 

As a Governor of the C.B.C Mrs 
Sutherland does her share of formu 
lating policy, drawing up = annual 


radio budgets, making and revising 
regulations. Most important, and 
perhaps most ticklish matter to con- 
cern the Board at all times is pro- 
moting and retaining the greatest 
possible cooperation between private 
radio stations and the C.B.C. in 
developing radio for the people of 
Canada. 

As for the family of this outstand 
ing career mother Josephine was 
graduated from Queen’s University 
in 1945 and is now employed as Edu- 
cational and Information officer for 
the United States Air Force at Goose 
Bay. Tommy has just been graduated 


in Arts from the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and is studying Law 


there. Katherine is in her third year 
Arts at Queen’s. 
« 
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Two years ago, Mrs. Sutherlang 
used her capital from her newspaper 
to purchase a hotel on Vancouver 
Island. There was no doctor in the 
village of Parksville, which meant 
that her husband could set up his 
medical office in the hotel wit! g 
readymade practice and an ideal spo} 
to retire. Mrs. Sutherland has a wo 
man partner who takes charg oj 
the hotel when she is away. 

Right on the sea, Mary Suther’ inq 
has made her “Island Hall” a de 
lightful all year round country inn 
accommodating 30 guests. Dr. § ith 
erland takes a personal interes jp 
his wife’s hotel project. Tea by an 
open fire in this quaint old inn is the 
Sutherlands’ conception of pe) eet 
peace. 





—— PorontaL SHEETS 


fopay, more than ever before women who must make 


every cent count are depending on long-wearing ““Tex- 


made” Colonial Sheets. They also depend on their ability 


to stand the hard wear and tear of everyday use and still 


retain their smooth fine texture. 


No matter what your plans eall for there is a “Tex-made” 


sheet for every budget. “Colonial” for finest quality and 


long wear: “Hospital” a heavy duty sheet for hard usage; 


“Bungalow”, the best buy in’ the popular priced field; 


“Four Star’, the inexpensive utility sheet. 


Avatlable at leading stores from coast to coast, 


La neeeenases 





1S WELL MADE 


by DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED - MONTREAL | 
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pri LONGED BEAUTY 


The Care of 


C ul F lowers 


By LYN HARRINGTON 


‘ER lingers on so let us have 
sses of flowers in the house to 
ip for the cheerlessness out-of- 
\ dozen long-stemmed beauties 
« at the door brings a glow of 
pleas @ to anyone. But all too soon 
cl the wail, ‘Oh, dear, they're 
love but they don’t last long 


ed into a corner, your florist 
car e you plenty of hints on how 
top: ong the beauty of your bouquet. 
that he minds giving out ad- 
ily it takes up so much of his 
time. Here’s what one of 
then is to suggest. 
| ju are looking for flowers that 
Wil t, be careful in the selection in 
place. Roses are not given 
ibility. They’re definitely in 
ury class. Chrysanthemums, 
) the same price bracket, give 
rer service on the mantelpiece. 
wers keep well. So do dahlias.” 
santhemums top the fall and 
lists for most florists, with 
‘f course, in demand through- 
year. Daffodils edge in just 
if tulips in popularity come 
‘ime, while gladioli are in first 
1 midsummer. The orchid has 
sand purchasers—any time 
sueen of flowers chooses to 
but Christmas and New Year’s 
k of the season for them. 









Bouquets Lifeblood 





But there are certain rules which 
definitely add to the life of any bou- 
que 

Be sure that your flowers have a 
00 pply of water. Deep contain- 
ers kinder to the blooms than 

Bae shall ones, since the water must 
Me be drawn up the stems into the blos- 
Me soms. When the water is deep, it 
rises by force of gravity, and means 
little ain on the flower’s energy. 
y li containers, though popular 
Be in flov.l arrangements, are not con 
mm ducive to floral longevity. 
fe Then, fresh water every day, please. 


it means washing out the con- 
vith soap and water, or scald 











With boiling water. 3acteria 
I in vase and stems, plugging 
the s against absorption of mois: 
Tu \nd water is the lifeblood ot 
the iquet. 
\\ 1 changing the water in the 
CO} ers each day, florists recom- 
that it be room temperature. 
ems can absorb warm water 
n more readily than ice water. 
I s that are a little wilted re- 
S vell to this temperature, too. 


your bouquet away from radi- 
imps or bright sunlight if you 
he flowers to endure, Dry air 
s the water in the container 
istens evaporation from the 
as well. Drafts are bad for 
ne reason, since they dry out 
ind foliage. Evaporation is re 

( by massing your flowers, too, 
than displaying them singly or 
se arrangements 








ote 


dlants 


her means of getting longer 
your bouquets is to remove 
om the dry heat of the living 
5 it night. Set them in the kit 
4 : ‘1 that’s cooler, or down in the 
= ‘nt. A temperature of around 
is about right for the blossoms, 
perature they enjoyed in the 
shop. 

‘in tablets, notably Bloomlife 
loralife (trade names for the 
hing) can be added to the water 


Wn 


Sal 


- ruce up drooping flowers. Many 


i use them extensively, and in 
=. shops it is the practice to in 
‘a package of the nutrient along 
‘ dozen roses. Roses, particu 
lake to this type of stimulant. 


heyy s . ° 
“or a time it was believed that as 


e ‘Or salt would keep flowers crisp 

* « longer period. That idea has 

rT Oo . s : 
a e sone by the board among flor- 
a Sts 


co.) Who declare it does nothing ex- 
‘1D Toot sae 

P' possibly sterilize the water to 

SOM § degree, 

| 


for 


in 


Ha , ° ‘ 

a n, there's specialized treatment 
* ferent species. Always trim off 
“en lower leaves, And most flow 


ers should have the ends of the stems 
removed each day, since the bacteria 
plug up the cells. A slanting cut 
makes for better absorption of water, 
and use a sharp knife or razor for 
cutting, since scissors are apt to 
crush the cells. 

And yet, crushing is recommended 
treatment for chrysanthemums. The 
florist hammers the end of the stem 


“Of, the Beau ty 
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to a pulp, so that the woody stems 
‘an absorb more water. 

“Sometimes people phone us that 
their mums are dying the day after 
they get them,” one florist pointed 
out. “They cut the ends of the stems 
all right, but don’t pound them. Chry 


santhemums just can’t get enough 
water otherwise.” 
toses call for slightly different 


treatment. Their stems should be slit 
a couple of inches from the bottom. 
Carnations must be cut between the 
joints, never at the joints. Daffodils 
and all members of the narcissus fam- 
ily last better if you squeeze the jelly- 
like substance at the ends so that it 
forms a seal over the cut end. 

Other flowers are given a longer 
lease on life by searing the ends. 
Poinsettias, dahlias, poppies and some 








of it! 


other flowers secret a liquid latex. By 
plunging the ends into boiling water, 
or singeing them over a flame, the 
stems can be sealed so that the vital 
fluids do not bleed away. When 
treated in this way, poinsettias last 
almost long as a cut flower 
they do on the plant. 

You can get a few extra days of 
pleasure out of your bouquet by us 
ing different containers. As you cut 
the stems day by day, put the flowers 
into lower or shallower bowls. Roses 
take readily to the life of a water- 
lily, floating in a rose-bow]. Giadioli 
can go into squat vases as their lower 
blossoms die, and the upper ones de- 
velop. 

In fact, if you'll but scan different 
flower arrangements, you will dis 
cover that for many flowers their lat 


as as 








ter end is more decorative than their 
beginning. Proper treatment of your 
bouquet will prove that flowers are 
not the extravagance they appear at 
first glance, 
e® °@ 

HOUSING SHORTAGE 
| ELLO, fly! You still around 

When upon 

ground? 

Are you trying to locate 
A cosy place to hibernate? 
Well, sir, very much like you, 
I have a housing problem, too. 
Wish 
Swat! Your housing problem's solved. 


snow is deep the 


mine were so uninvolved. 


P. J... BLACK WELL 


——— 


Sale Velvet Hands with Whispering Fingertips... 


Keverything else lo keep your 
hands pale-velvet-beauliful, too: 


CAMELLIA EMOLLIENT HAND CREAM... 


wards off age signs, 1.75 


FOOLPRUF UNDERCONI 


Kr 


CnaA Hand ” 


-Sonih 
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Crimson Lilac Nal Lac juer 


From shoulder to fingertip. . 


. ° ' 
so richly concentrated, every single drop counts 


of course... 


avainst 


prolongs lacquer lite. protects nails, 1.00 


ARDENA BLEACHINE CREAM 
helps lighten discolored hands. [.o0 
ARDENA BLEACH CREAM... for more stubborn cases 185 
ARDENA CUTICLE CREAM, 1.75 ARDENA 





a new whispering lacquer tone 


but, beeause Elizabeth 


wind and 


HAND-O-TONIK. 1.25. 2.25 


weather... use it extensively! Kor 


NAIL LACQUER 


~ SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
e And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


lightens, 


Arden creates it, it does even 


pretty 


. Ardena Hand-O-Tonik! So extra-protective, 


soot hes softens, 


Pre 


leaves a non-sticky invisible after-film that continues to protect 


fingertips wear 


Crimson Lilae is the latest 


Amazing, how such a delicate-looking lacquer can be so sturdy! 


1.00 
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SYMPHONY 


POP 


CONCERT 
PAUL SCHERMAN, Conducting 
FRIDAY 59h"54 " 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


$1.00, $1.25 
MASSEY HAIL 













{no tax) 





50c, 75c, 












Ideal Beauty Salon 


WwW. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
Kingsdale 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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Vleck these Print 


it won’t FADE 
it won’t SHRINK 
bat 


It will WEAR and WEAR 
and WASH and WASH! 


‘Viyella’ 


REGO 


FLANNEL 


Test Viyella Flannel for yourself. 
You will be delighted with dresses 
and children’s clothes made of 
Viyella, the original long wearing, 
shrink resisting colorfast fabric that 
washes and washes. 

The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 
36” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
Wm Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 








iy, NASSAU we 


ad 


BAHAMAS 


Relax in the balmy climate of 
colourful Nassau! Delight in its 
quaint shops, magnificent 
gardens, gay social life... its 
sea-bathing, deep-sea fishing, 
golf. Sterling area no currency 
restrictions for Canadians. 
Cruise ships from New York— 
TCA from Montreal and Toronto 
—Overnight ships or frequent 
planes from Miami. 
Accommodation — 


fk nest hotels, guest 


houses to suit all 


Purses. 


ee AUR O LIDS Mme) amc ate 


woe NASSAU INFORMATION BUREAU. 
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Adaskins On Tour 


By JOHN YOCOM 





SIC 


S‘AMED throughout the breadth of 

the land for his violin technique 
knowledge of music literature and 
ability to make both more intelligible 
to musie lovers, Harry Adaskin, head 
of the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, made a 
Toronto appearance with his pianist 
wife Frances Marr in Eaton Audi- 
torium last week. There was a small 
but appreciative audience. 

On this national tour, the Adaskins 
have featured the exacting Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D major. The in- 
terpretation last week was one of 
beauty and dignity, rather than bril- 
liant, varied fiddling and virtuosic 
piano-playing. The team handled the 
opus in a manner that fully demon 
strated the depth, breadth and lucid- 
ity of the work, which by the way has 


only one serious rival for top violin 
place—that by Brahms in the same 
key 


The Beethoven work demands the 
application of persuasive powers and 
the Adaskins supplied those. There 
was little remiss in the presentation 
of the romantic qualities of the freely 


constructed Larghetto and the 
sprightliness of the Rondo, but, as 


one might expect, we missed the or- 
chestral texture of the first move- 
ment. And although Frances Marr 
did admirably to overcome the limi- 
tation in expressive scope, there was 
no substitute for the strength and 
color of strings and woodwinds. Be- 
sides, last week the Adaskins in seek- 
ing lucidity were “controlled” inter- 
preters—-a fact which probably added 
to listener understanding of the 
structure but did Jittle for passages 
calling for gusto and strength. 

Mr. Adaskin selected an interesting 
second group four moderns, three 
of which were Canaaian and Toronto 
premiéres. Barbara Pentland’s ‘Vis- 
ta,” despite an excellent and sympa- 
thetic performance, resulted mostly 
in tiny gusts of ideas that got no- 
where. There was a marked rhyth- 
mic framework as its strongest iden- 
tifiable feature but what little lyric- 
ism there was never seemed to join 
hands with the rhythm. ‘Poem” by 
Jean Coulthard, U.B.C. faculty mem- 
ber, was much more satisfying. It 
was finely wrought with delicate 
melody, rippling piano fill-in and 
structural coherence and emphasis. 
“Ballad” by Montreal-born Henry 
Brant, who now teaches in New 
York, was a special adaptation of the 
second movement of his “Symphony 
of the Thirties.” Adaskin movingly 
played the warmly (plenty of G- 
string) themes and Frances Marr set 
up a broad contrasting piano back- 
ground pleasantly reminiscent of 
spirituals, blues, ete. Copland’s color 
ful “Hoe Down” completed the pro- 
gram 

e 

The Winnipeg Ballet teed up for the 
Dominion Ballet Festival, which com- 
mences at Toronto’s Royal Alex on 
Feb. 28 for a week. with a two-night 
program recently. The orchestra was 
directed by Walter Kaufmann, new- 
ly appointed conductor of the Winni- 
peg Symphony Orchestra. Numbers 
included “Visages”, premiére of a 
new ballet by Mr. Kaufmann, “Swan 





Brian Sullivan, popular U.S. ten- 
or, at T.S.O. Pop concert Feb. 18. 





ST. CATHARINES CIVIC SYMPHONY: The one-year-old organization, 
directed by Jan Wolanek, has had sensational public support and success. 
For program on Feb. 20 pianist George Haddad will be the quest artist. 


Lake” excerpts, ‘Chapter 13” with a 
new score by Robert Fleming, Ottawa 
composer, and “Slavonic Dance”’. 

Brian Doherty’s New World Thea- 
tre Company, which opened in Van- 
couver Feb. 7 for a week, is offering 
scholarships this year to the top man 
and woman artists at the Dominion 
Drama Festival. Doherty is planning 
on opening a drama school in Co- 
bourg, Ont. 

In keeping with the policy of the 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra to 
give the younger Canadian artists an 
opportunity to appear before the pub- 
lic, two of them performed recently 
with the fine West Coast organiza- 
tion conducted by Jacques Singer. 
The brilliant young violinist Gordon 





—Photo by Crampton 


Josephine Barrington, who plays in 
“Oecdipus ; by New Play Society at 
Museum Theatre, Feb. 11 to 19. 


Staples came from Philadelphia to 
play the Beethoven Concerto in D 
major in the Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram of Feb. 6. The other was the 
talented pianist, June Richards Mc- 
Bride, who was soloist at the “Pop” 
concert in the Park Auditorium a 
fortnight ago, playing the Grieg Con- 
certo in A minor. She was the twelfth 
Canadian artist to appear with the 
Vancouver Symphony this season. 
André Merineau, organist of the 
Church of St. Georges de Longueuil, 
Montreal, was recently declared the 
winner of the Casavant Prize for 
organ playing instituted annually this 
year. Mr. Merineau_ studied with 
Georges Emile Tanguay of Montreal 
and Conrad Bernier of Washington. 


Winners of the second and _ third 
prizes were Jeannine Vanier of the 
Nazareth Institute and Gaston Arel 
uf St. Hyacinthe 

Symposium 

The International Federation § of 
Music Students, whose’ sympo- 
siums have become events of. first 


importance, will hold this year’s at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, March 16, 17, 18, 19. 


The guest school will be the Pea- 
body Institute of Music, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Pre-symposium events in Toronto 
will include a recital by Richard W 
Ellsasser, brilliant young American 
organist, in the Royal Conservatory 
Concert Hall, Feb. 14, at 5 p.m., in 
aid of the symposium fund; recital by 
Boris  Roubakine, internationally 
Known pianist recently appointed to 
the Royal Conservatory piano facul 
ty, in the Concert Hall, Feb. 28, at 
5 p.m., also in aid of the fund; per 
formance of the chamber works chos 
en to represent Toronto at the sym 
posium, March 10, et 8.15 p.m 


PRIZE PLAY AT QUEEN'S 

AT THE 50th anniversary of the 
4 4 Queen’s University Drama Guild, 
a special performance of the winning 
play of the 1948 competition, William 
R. Digby’s “The Vise’, will be pre- 
sented in Convocation Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 19. The week-end 
celebration commences on. Friday 
evening, Feb. 18, with a banquet in 
the Great Hall of the Students’ Mem- 
orial Union. On Saturday afternoon, 
the distinguished Canadian actor 
Raymond Massey will receive an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at a 


special convocation in Grant Hall. 
Afterwards the Drama Guild will 


present a fashion parade of costumes 
collected during its 50 years. 


OTT ae 


ONE FOR THE MONEY — And it costs 
far less than you think for a winter 
holiday in Old Québee . . . with the 
Chateau Frontenac as your gracious 
host! 


TWO FOR THE SNOW — And what 
snow! The Ancient City in its white 
mantle... completely charming... and 
at the Chateau, delicious food, superb 
service, dancing and crackling log fires! 
THREE TO GET READY — Ready for 
skating, ane tobogganing oe 
‘ritz 
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LOUIS XVI STYLE 


STEINWAY GRAND PIANC 


in Circassian walnut, $4,200.00 


(It would be well 
hear and see this exquisite i 


come in, 
strument.) 


worth your while 


MASON AND HAMLIN 





EBONIZED BABY GRAND 
in beautiful condition, $2,900.00 


Heintzman & Co. Grand, mahogany i 
$1,200.00 ioe 
All renovated st 
Bs ves 
RENTALS 5 | AB 


Uprights — $5.00 per mo. u 
Grands — $20.00 per mo. u 


PIANOS TUNED 


PAUL HAHN &Q. 

















instruction by 


Beauport Snow Bowl. . . gentle slopes 
or exciting downhill runs at Valeartier 
... and camaraderie at the Ski Hawk 


Club! 
FOUR TO GO— For the time of your 


winter life...Old Québec... offering you 
a variety of sports and a distinguished 
address at the Chateau Frontenac. 


Information and reservations from any 
Canadian Pacific agent or write Hotel Manager. 


IN OLD QUEBEC 


A CANADIAN 


PA-CUF EC 








22 BLOOR EAST 
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Orienta! . 


G@OURAUD _ 
.ideal for day and 
evening events...aids 
in restoring youth- 
ful appearance. 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tes 
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The F eeding o| Friends 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


obvious solution to the what- 
[-serve problem for an eve- 
thering is easily disposed of 
iust order everything but the 
ind cream from cake shop or 
‘This method saves wear and 
the hostess and, while it may 
any interest on the money in- 
it certainly has its advan- 
We are exceedingly envious 
who can do so without the 
ver of scorn being pointed at 
This column has learned that 
connected with the food busi- 
any capacity are expected by 
iends to produce the goods 
and otherwise) created by 
vn hands. 
is aired that particular chip- 
houlder we will continue with 
ral theme of evening refresh- 
Unexpected callers can pose 
strain upon the resources and 


imagination but if you are a well or 
ganized homemaker there will be a 
box of cheese, some sandwich 
spreads, crackers and fancy sweet 
biscuits reposing upon the guests’ 
shelf (emergency shelf, if you like it 
better) from which you can turn out 
an appetizing array of this and that 
plus beverage to please. 

Planned occasions are a different 
proposition—-you can either make it 
a feast or a snack depending upon 
what the situation demands. On the 
whole the majority of people would 
prefer to forego lavish and rich food 
served fairly late at night. Whipped 
cream desserts, sweet salads and the 
like are definitely not the best foods 
to induce peaceful slumber and your 
guests will thank you to omit them. 
The good old standby of sandwiches 
is by far the most popular, easy to eat 
and convenient for the hostess since 


@ The Elers brothers, who came to England from Holland 
with William III, had a profound influence on the character 


of Staffordshire china. 


The tea-pot 


illustrated above 


is of the type produced in their factory about 1700. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 


GIBSON’S QUALITY 


DRYCLEANING 


includes 
garments, household goods and 
Gibson’s popular “in - your - 
home” rug and chesterfield 
cleaning. 


eT ta 


FAST SUBURBAN SERVICE— Our 
WILLOWDALE, 


LANSING, NEWTONBROOX, 


3591 


TORONTO 


calls at your door in 
WESTON, MIMICO, NEW 


car 


TORONTO, LONG BRANCH, PORT CREDIT, ISLINGTON, COOKSVILLE — 
Simply telephone ZENITH 6-2000 (no toll charge). 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


the making can be accomplished well 
ahead of time and served fresh from 
the refrigerator. 

We are about to offer a 
sions of the ever-useful sandwich. 
They may not be particularly un- 
usual but these sandwiches are eas) 
to do and very good to eat 


Cheese And Dried Beef 


1 8-0oz. package processed cheese 
4 oz. dried beef, minced 

2 tbsp. catchup or chili sauce 

1 tsp. prepared mustard 

2 tbsp. chopped nuts (optional) 
Mayonnaise to moisten 


few ver- 


Have the cheese at room tempera: 
ture and cream it until smooth. Put 
dried beef through food chopper and 
also the nuts. The nuts provide tex- 
ture interest to the mixture and can 
be omitted without detracting from 
the flavor 

Combine, cheese, beef, nuts and 
the remaining ingredients. This will 
yield 2 cups of filling which will keep 
quite a long time if stored in a cov 
ered jar in the refrigerator. It is ex: 
cellent with white bread and makes 
very good filling for toasted sand 
wiches (closed variety). 


Wiener Pinwheels 


Remove top and side crusts from 
loaf of sandwich bread. Then cut in 
slices (about 10 slices to a loaf) 
lengthwise of the loaf. Spread each 
slice with softened butter or margar 
ine and then with prepared mustard. 
Place 1 cooked wiener at the end of 
the slice and firmly roll up the bread 
around the wiener like a jelly roll. 
Press together and trim off the ex 
cess piece of wiener (eat it quickly be 
fore anybody discovers what you're 
up to). Wrap in wax paper seam side 
down Each roll should cut into 4-5 
pinwheels depending upon the thick 
ness you desire. Toast on both sides 
before serving. 

For an extra special piece of cake 
to serve for the sweet item on the 
menu we recommend with pleasure 
Mocha Nut Squares. They look pro- 
fessional and taste elegant. As a 
matter of fact you may have a hard 
time convincing your guests that you 
did make them since they have the 
sophisticated air of a French pastry. 
The cake is Cocoa Chiffon which is 
much better made a day or two be- 
fore you ice the squares fewer 
crumbs and more moist. 


Mocha Nut Squares 

PART 1 

COCOA CHIFFON CAKE: 

38 cup (44 cup plus 2 
ing water 
14 cup cocoa 
73 cup (34 cup plus 2 tbsp.) sifted 
cake flour 
7. cup (%4 cup plus 2 tbsp.) sugar 
'. tsp. salt 
1's tsp. baking powder 
', cup cooking oil 
4 unbeaten egg yolks 
15 tsp. vanilla 
tsp. red food coloring 
(optional) 
» cup egg whites 
tsp. cream of tartar 

You will need an oblong cake pan 
7x 11x 2. If your pan isn’t 2” deep 
remember to fill the pan only two- 
thirds full and bake the remaining 
batter in cup cake pans or individual 
ring molds (ungreased) for 10-15 min- 
utes. You have the makings of a fine 
dessert for three or four people. 

Combine boiling water and cocoa 
and stir until smooth. Sift together 
flour, sugar, salt and baking powder 
into mixing bowl. Make a well in 
these ingredients and add oil, egg 
yolks, cool cocoa mixture, vanilla and 
red coloring. Beat until smooth. Beat 
egg whites with cream of tartar until 
they form very stiff peaks. Gradually 
fold egg yolk mixture into egg whites 
until thoroughly combined. Pour in- 
to ungreased pan and bake for 30-35 
minutes in oven 350°F. Invert pan 
to cool. (Suspend between two other 
pans.) 

PART 2 

TO CUT AND FROST CAKES: 

If your cake isn’t the same height 
at sides as in centre trim off the out 
side edges. Cut the oblong cake into 
6 x 4 giving you 24 squares. Cut off 
the top of each square about 4 inch 
deep—this should give you a piece of 
cake which won’t crumble. Use a 
short handled kitchen fork (the steel 
pronged variety) to hold the cake and 


tbsp.) boil- 


ice on all sides and then the top—us- 
ing the bottom of the cake for the top 

if you get what we mean. Dip iced 
cakes in chopped nuts on the sides 
enly or all over just as you wish 
Arrange the iced cakes in paper 
soufflé or baking cups. You will 
need 4 oz. pecans or walnuts for the 
nuts and put them through the food 
chopper or nut grinder, for the best 
results. 


Mocha Ic ing 


i/3 cup cocoa 

1/3 cup hot strong coffee 

1/3 cup soft butter 

1 tsp. vanilla 

3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

Combine cocoa and coffee and stil 

until smooth. Add butter and vanilla 
and blend thoroughly. Gradually add 


the sugar continuing to beat until 


smooth and fluffy. 
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HAVE A LONGER FASHION LIFE 





For vears. Canadian women who know and appreciate 


the 


best, have given Del Maiz Brand Cream Style 


Corn priority on their shopping lists. They know 


that no other corn has chat deliciously difterent 


country-fresh tang of the succulent golden kernels 


packed in their own rich cream. That’s why they buy 


the can with the familiar Green Giant on the label. 


BRANO 


Grown in Essex County 


Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ont 


the Sun Parlour of Canada, 


CREAM STYLE 
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LONDON LETTER 





Britons 


Flock To See Paintings 


Tate Gallery Wouldn't Hang 


By P.O'D. 


London 


- WOULD not be 


much-publicized Chantrey 


surprising it the 
Bequest 


pictures were to prove one of the 





most popular exhibitions held in Lon 
don for a long time Che sophisticated 
may purse their lips or wrinkle then 
noses or perform. othe facial feats 
indicative of disgust, but the simple 
hearted public iKes this sot yf ple 
ture, large, glosss very ilis 
tWcallyv t t ee | 
st \ 
Ey si ‘ QT e Sl ciently 
¢ ster the Roya Acad 
ilwavs \ sely related 
‘ S OU e R. A. Sun 
er S \ s ve noticed the de 
scriptior rur< ised ) the ce 
trey Bequest” Lippe nded t certal 
fortunate paintings pieces scul] 
ture. What it meant was that the 
works of art in question Naa been 
bought out of the funds left by Sn 
Francis Chantrey “for the encour 
agement of British Fine Art in paint 
ing and sculpture the encourage 
ment to take the practical form of 
UVIT works 0 he hest artistic 
erl Note that é 
The good Sit is, in leaving 
s yney s he Wa 1OuD hoped 
that it would lea¢ » the gradual ac 
yuisition of supe and representa 
tive collec British art, which 
vould De itional heritage It 
might and indond should have done 
so yut \ iS actually led to 
laS been ti lisappearance 
i ertal t ) Bri sn pic 
es na st les tT tne cell s of 







articles of clothing and laundry these days—so take the 

simplest method of protecting everything by marking 

with CASH'S NAMES 

Quickly sewn on, or attached with NO-SO CEMENT 

Washoble and permanent. Order from decier—or direct 

CASH'S- 439 Grier St., Belleville, Ont 
| 3 doz. $1.65; 9 doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
|6 doz. $2.20; 12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25¢ 
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shroud 
that of 


there to be 
except 


the Tate Gallery, 
ed from mortal 
the official 


gaze 


caretakers. 


This “absurd and indefensible’ po 
sition, to borrow a phrase from the 
Curzon Committee’s report of 1913, 
is due chiefly to the fact that the 
trustees of the Tate Gailery have sel 
dom agreed with the Royal Academy 
as to what constituted the necessary 
degree otf artistic merit. The Tate 
could advise, but it couldn’t decide; 


There 
make the 


had to take 
Was, however. 


and it the pictures. 


nothing to 


Tate hang them; and with few excep 
tions, they were not hung. They sim 
ply disappeared, thereby causing an 
epigrammatic Academician to. say 
that “the Tate puts its best pictures 
in the cellars and its best sellers 
on the walls” 
I-xtraordinary Panorama 

In all this protracted row, which 


has been smouldering and periodical 
ly flaring up for about fifty years. the 
public, like Marjorie Fleming’s tur- 
key, was “more than usual calm”’. It 
couldn't the pictures, and _ it 
couldn’t care less. But now at last it 
the pictures, all 437 of them, 


see 


cali see 


and all together on the walls of Bur- 
lington House in the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition. They form an ex 
traordinary panorama of British art 
and British taste for over 70 years, 
and a very lively time is being had 
by all, public and painters and espe 
cially the critics. Nothing “cold” 
about this war! Everyone who has a 


bazooka is letting it off 


Actually there is in the collection 
a good deal of really sound work 
There are even a few masterpieces. 
But there are more, far more of the 


sort of 
Tate 
cellar 
they 


picture that a gallery like the 
would much rather have in the 
than on public view. Not that 
badly painted, these 
historical set pieces and 
sentimental anecdotes. 
are in their way quite 
well painted. Nor are they without 
interest. The Victorians loved them, 
and —-make no mistake about it 
there are many people who love them 
today, only not often painters, or art 
directors of galleries. 
public showing the 
that it shows now, there is 
a good chance that the Chantrey 
pictures and statues will at last get 
a permanent gallery all to them- 
not in Burlington House 
somewhere nearby. It is under 
Thus the Tate will have 
much room in its cellars, and 
the selection committee can go on 
adding works by eminent R. A.’s 
every year, and the critics can go 
on laughing sardonically. So every 


are so 
pompous 
elaborate 
Many of them 


critics, or 
It the 
interest 


goes on 


selves. if 
then 
consideration. 


more 


one should be happy -including even 
the ghost of Sir Francis, who would 
probably have made just such a 
choice of pictures, if he had had the 
cnoosing 
> ° 
Loss to Radio 
Any man who can make 15 million 
people laugh every week, and go on 
doing it for ten years is a great co 


median. And Tommy Handley did just 


that. He was tar and away the most 
popular comedian of the B.B.C. and 
the most highly paid——more than £10, 


000 a year, Which is big money in this 
country. His sudden death the other 
day shocked and grieved an immense 
and devoted public 

No description can give an ade. 
quate idea of Handley’s special brand 


of humor, which was both very Eng 


lish and very personal. Though he 
Was surrounded by a brilliant and 
highly organized team of. script 
Writers and comedians, it was _ his 
personality that held it all together 


and warmth to the 
world of which he was 


and gave vitality 
topsy-turvy 


the ruler, where everything was ab 
surd, and everything was said and 
done at top speed 

An American radio expert, who 


listened to Handley with rapt atten- 
tion, once said to the B.B.C. program- 
director: “I can’t understand a word 
the guy is saying, but it sure sounds 
like great radio”. And great radio is 
what it was. 


A Gud Word for the Weather 


Not for worlds would I say any- 
thing to disturb the peace of mind 
of Canadian golfers, now wistfully 
engaged in putting on the drawing 
room rug or taking practice swings 


with a mashie in the attic. At the 
same time, in justice to the much 
maligned English climate—I have 


done a certain amount of maligning 


myself—it seems only fair to state 
that I recently watched a golf tour- 
nament under almost ideal condi 
tions of turf and wind and weather. 


Yes, here in England! 

Every year the members of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golting So- 
ciety, which contains many of the 
best amateurs in the country, meet 
in January at Rye to compete for the 
high honor of hanging a ball on the 


famous “President’s Putter” 
This year they met as usual, nearly 
80 of them, and for four days they 








BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s greatest customer, and has led the way in the 





become greater and more varied than ever in history. 


Renowned for the quality of her work, Eritain has applied new technique to her famous 


industries. 


eS 





export of manufactured products. 


fought their friendly battles, while 
the sun shone on the springy green 
turf and the yellow sand-dunes and 
the sparkling waters of the Channel, 
and the sky was clear and blue, and 
the wind soft. Forgive me for men 
tioning it, but, as I said before, it 
seems only fair. 


Reselling New Cars 


Purchasers of new cars in this 
country must sign a-covenant not to 
resell them in less than a year. Most 
people abide loyally by the agree- 
ment, but a certain number don’t— 
the the temptation to | to break it being what 
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BERMUDA at its best. : 


| 


Smiths Parish — Bermuda 


A Luxurious Waterfront Resort Estate 


Write for information or Consult your Travel Agent 
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experience of commerce with other nations, her industrial production has 


. issued over 100 writs. 





By initiative in modern research, and from 


it is. So short is the supply of new 
cars, and so high the demand, that 
you can easily get twice what yoy 
paid—if you care to forget your 
promise. Such profits are apt to 
lead to shortness of memory, and do, 

As a reminder that these lapses of 
memory or honesty are not withouy; 
peril, the British Motor Trade Ag. 
sociation recently fought and wo, g 
suit in Chancery for violation of the 
agreement, and is now on the \ ay. 
path against other transgressors ]; 
is said to have some 7,500 similar 
cases on its list, and has alroigy 
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By enterprise in fresh markets she has achieved record deliveries, and export A 
production still expands. To keep in touch with these developments great numbers of the . 
world’s principal buyers are making visits to Britain. ‘i 
Every year, from over 100 countries, trade buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The a ; 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and manufacturers from every part of Britain, join : 
with the Government of the United Kingdom to welcome them. 7 i 
At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand exhibitors will display the latest developments 
in thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of international commerce are invited q 
to attend the world’s greatest assembly of national products. 3 


2-13 


MAY 1949 
TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW ° 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, 








Toronto, Vancouver or Winnipeg ; 


or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax. 
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gU:INESS IS MOVING 





TO :RITISH COLUMBIA 








Like California, B.C. is 


(oanada*’s land of plenty. 


Population is up nearly 30% 


since 1939. People come 


flor the winter and won't 


home. The standard of 
living is Canada’s highest, 
too. Friendly, evergreen 
climate, vast raw material 
resources, ample hydro- 
electric power on Pacifie 


tidewater offer limitless 


industrial opportunities, 


Fin SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


P wate 
3-C ELECTRIC 


VOUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT- VANCOUVER 





ea: 359,279 square miles. 








FREE 


OUR NEW 






«+ 


chock full of all sorts of 
gardening hints 
Full list of 1949 seed 
novelties 
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es KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, ONT 


NAUSE 


Helps to control 
Organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 







caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 
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THE OTHER PAGE 


A Tribute to Anna Buchan 





By C. 


ys is a long way from the 
little Scottish town of Peebles, 
but even in the limited group of busi- 
ness people — not all Scots — whom I 
see daily there are at least half-a- 
dozen to whom the cabled news of 
the death of Anna Buchan on Novem- 
ber 24 of last year brought a real 
sense of personal loss — something 
much deeper than the regret with 
which one hears of the death of a 
public figure however eminent with 
whom one has had no personal con- 
tacts. 

Whenever a truly noble spirit goes 
“into that very rich company” one 
must agree with Priestley that it is 
not for the dead we mourn but for 
ourselves. And the world seemed 
suddenly a colder and greyer place 
for Anna Buchan’s going. Nor is 
this difficult to understand, for her 
novels have the quality of dissolving 
all barriers between author and 
reader. One seems less to be read- 
ing a story than to be admitted into 
a friendly circle of pleasant, unaffect- 
ed people, with whom to spend a few 
relaxing hours. Dedicating her last 
(and best) book “‘to my gentle read- 
ers,” Anna Buchan wrote: “My 
brother John used to say that when 
he wrote stories he invented, but that 
I in my books was always remember- 
ing.” 

To Scottish people in distant lands 
as well as at home her novels brought 
a breath of their early remembrance, 
and to those who had never known 
a Scottish hearth she brought the 
warmth of all that was good and true 
there. If the simple events, the plain 
and kindly folk that she recalls, seem 
remote from our jangled world, they 
are nonetheless true to themselves 
and to their environment. If they do 
not also come closer to humanity-at- 
large than a great deal of today’s 
sophisticated fiction with its snake- 
pit neuroses and ‘underworld men- 
talities, then the world is in a sorrier 
state than I think. “Sincerity,” wrote 
T. E. Lawrence, “is the only written 
thing which time improves.” and a 
host of readers may still draw com- 
fort and courage from Anna Buchan 
long after more spectacular best- 
sellers are forgotten. 

No less a person than Dean Inge 
has ranked Anna Buchan’s brilliant 
autobiography, “Unforgettable, Un- 
forgotten,” among the finest in our 
language. Her greatness as a person, 
however, must always throw her 
writing in the shade. Like Thomas 
Hardy she possessed a true humility. 
She herself was diffident about her 
talent, using the pen name of O. 
Douglas lest her “mild, domestic fic- 
tion” should detract from her broth- 
er’s fame. The instantaneous success 
of her novels never failed to surprise 
her, and her public was persistent, 
making it necessary to reprint them 
again and again. A stream of fan 
letters began to pour in from all over 
the world, and she faithfully answer- 
ed each personally. I find most sig- 
nificant her observation that al- 
though a best-selling author told her 
that his correspondents invariably 
were asking for something, hers 
“seemed anxious to bestow things on 
me.” 

Perhaps some brief reference to a 
personal correspondence might be 
permitted because it typifies Anna 
Buchan’s unfailing consideration and 
thoughtfulness. In 1946 I had mailed 
her, without explanation, a small box 
of candy. Her reply was much more 
than formal acknowledgment, con- 
veying even in a few lines that spe- 
cial quality of warmth and friendli- 


———_—————— 
TIME MARCHES ON 


“TIME marches on, descent is quick, 

I From highest peak to lowly base. 

From confidence, humility 

Is often just a breathing-space. 

So we compute our darlings’ growth 

Not with the faithful yardstick, but 

From pigtails pert to permanents, 

From rubber toys to rugby balls; 

From Mom and Pop know every: 

thing 

Till parents’ ignorance appals. 

Doris CHARLESWORTH SMITH 


S. BAILIWICK 


ness which distinguishes her books. 
Some two months later, shortly be- 
fore Christmas, I was surprised to 
receive from Peebles one of her own 
books inscribed ‘To wish you well- 
Anna Buchan (O. Douglas)”. Only 
then did I write to tell her that it had 
been my good fortune in the fall of 
1943, with other Canadian soldiers, to 
be entertained at Elsfield by her most 
gracious sister-in-law, Lady Tweeds- 
muir. 

She wrote back about the many 
young men from Canada who had 
stayed with them at Peebles during 
the war. In another letter she wrote: 
“Our poor country is in rather a 
dreadful mess. The Dominions have 


been so magnificent all through: it 
has been almost the one cheering 
thing in a black time.” 

She mentioned the unusually fine 
summer and the drought ruining the 
potato crop. She frequently referred, 
with affectionate pride, to her ne- 
phews (two of whom served notably 
with the Canadian Army overseas) 
She “wondered if I would care to 
have a copy” of a new edition of 
“Penny Plain” (the thirty-ninth) 
Which her publishers had brought 
out for Christmas. She mailed me a 
copy of “John Buchan by His Wife 
and Friends” as soon as it was pub- 
lished, and she enclosed a splendid 
snapshot of herself chatting to the 
King, suggesting that I should throw 
it away if she had happened to have 
sent me a copy already. 

Last spring I wrote that a Cana- 
dian friend was planning to visit 
Scotland and wondered if she might 
call to see Anna Buchan. She replied 
promptly that she hoped my friend 
could .stay several days with them, 
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to be shown the Border country. But 
she was taken ill and underwent a 
serious operation. I received a note 
from her in July, in a hand so shaky 
that I was completely humbled by 
her effort. It said how sorry she was 
to have missed my friend, for whom 
she enclosed a delightful book about 
Peebleshire inscribed “to remind you 
of Tweedside.” Her note ended typi- 
cally: “We are all so happy about 
Johnny’s engagement.” 

There are no words to describe her 
fineness and unselfishness. She was 
widely loved because she gave her- 
self so abundantly. I can only close 
with her own words from “Unfor- 
gettable, Unforgotten concerning 
the foundation of her life. “Our 
parents gave us the richest gift young 
people can have, the feeling of being 
loved and treasured beyond words, 
and they made it plain to us that they 
cared far more that we should be 
good—-just simple, happy good—than 
that we should attain to riches and 
honor.” 
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Cry For Lower Taxes Ignores Need 


To Keep Our Present Surplus 


By RODNEY GREY 


The Speech From the Throne hinted at lower lederal taxes in the next 


budeet. 


covernment in Ottawa to lower taxes. 


Many M.LPJs, even some in the Liberal Party, are pressing the 


This demand ignores the real 


need to keep a surplus in our present economic condition. 
There seems to be some special magic about the twelve-month period, 
lor we demand that in that period the government. should balance its 


revenue with its expenditure. 


IE PRESENT CLAMOR to reduce 
of tederal taxation by 
of Parliament, includ 
of Mr. St. Laurent’s 
nd by many members 


of the public emphasizes the fact 


the burden 





th . tax surplus is hard to justify 
politically Recent government fi 
nancial policy is as yet little appreci- 
ated outside government circles. 
Voters ind income-spenders _ still 
favor a balanced budget 

Cyclical budgetting and building a 
surplus in the present inflation are, 


in the words of Dr. W. A. Mackin- 


ish, of Queen’s University. speaking 
to the Canadian Tax Foundation re 
cently lain common sense’. Why 
there should be any intrinsic merit o1 
sper nag the equalizing of 
revenue and expenditure during a 12 
no! veriod is one of the mysteries 
’f popu thinking on this problem 
That there should be an eventual bal 
ance, over a longer period of time, 
more suited than is the 12-month pe- 
riod to the realities of national fi- 
n is open to little argument. 


present the bur- 
len of taxation should not be reduced 


e formidable. They can be summed 


The first. the most widely support 
ed an vious reason, is that the na- 
tional government does need the 
mone Governments, like business- 
es, need to put money away for a 
rainy day Unlike business, their 
financial commitments are likely to 
increase nes of business advers- 
ity. With a lowering of the level of 


business activity, the statutory com- 


mitments of the federal government 
\ tomatica produce an. in- 
ease in expenditure. Those increas- 
es are, by and large, demanded by 
Si richie ein 

It is only sound business sense to 
illow the government to build up a 
surplus against those anticipated ex- 
venditures. It is particularly desir- 
ble that the government should ac 
cumulate a surplus now, because pres 
ent buoya! revenues will inevitably 
lecline with a slackening of business 
AcTIVIT' 

\ second major reason is that the 
federal surplus is the one major de 


| he re are seve ral reasons W hy the total 
araei ANATION SHOUT i reauced, 
I { ’ ol t i ! ! { at he | | 


Dhev are set out below. 


flationary force in our economy. 
While the deflationary effects of a 
tax are by no means an adequate 
justification for its imposition, at 
present those effects are important 
and desirable. At present, because, 
though there is much talk of reces- 


sion, the gradual slackening off of 
some prices and some investment 


activity and a reappearance of a buy- 
ers’ market in some commodities 
hardly constitute a depression, or the 
beginning of a depression. 

It seems that we have got so used 
to such a high level of business ac- 
tivity that a return to a more normal 
level is greeted with alarm. A buyers’ 
market is surely the most normal 
condition of business; the emergence 
of it now should hardly cause dismay, 
though it should produce a healthy 
competitive spirit.’ 


Want Taxes Cut 


The opinion pollsters declare that 
70 per cent of the Canadian public 
demand a reduction of taxes—that is 
a commentary on the fact that most 
Canadians fail to grasp the central 
phenomenon of inflation. While it 
is no longer true to say that the 
only limits to buying are the physical 
volume of goods available, it remains 
correct to say that any substantial in- 
crease in the volume of purchasing 
power would mean a general rise in 
prices 

The essential piece of logic is that 
while an increase in money to one 
person leaves him in a better position 
to buy goods at current prices, and 
better off vis-a-vis the rest of the com- 
munity, a general reduction of the 
tax burden (such as would be achiev- 
ed by a reduction of the income tax 
rates) would leave us all no better 
off. We would all have more money 
and all of us would bid up prices to 
a new level that would equate current 
supply and consumer demand. 

The time may come, of course, 
when a reduction in the level of taxes 
is necessary and very desirable in 
order to stimulate consumption and 
investment so as to maintain a high 


level of business and a high and 
stable volume of employment, but 
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MARSHALL AID AND EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 1949 
$ Millions 


Net Contributions 
to European 
Payments Scheme 


FRANCE 


/00 200 300 400 $00 609 700 800 900 1/000 //00 1200 1300 
ee a 


E.R.P Allotments plus Net Receipts from European 


KK. QR O/RECT MARSHALL AID 
f__]NET RECEIPTS UNDER 


PAYMENTS SCHEME 





—Lloyds Bank Revieu 


Playing an integral part in E.R_P. is the European Payments Scheme, in which 
each nation helps by financing its exports to the other uropean nations. 


that time is certainly not now. 

And there are two very important 
reasons, bound up in allied phases of 
federal policy in other spheres, that 
support retention of present taxes. 
They are, first, the need to provide 
for an increase in defence expendi- 
tures, and second, the continuing need 
to support by federal loans our over- 
seas friends and our overseas mar- 
Kets. 

A general improvement in the in- 
ternational situation has been claim- 
ed by some commentators, but surely 
if there is any discernible improve- 
ment it may in part be due to the 
willingness of the North Atlantic na- 
tions to make arms and build defence 
forces. Now is hardly a time to re- 
duce a national surplus; we need 
money set aside to provide for any 
desired increase in defence expendi- 
tures. A reduction in taxes coupled 
with presently planned defence spend- 
ing could reduce our present high 
surplus to virtually zero during the 
next fiscal year. 

Our eventual economic salvation as 
well as our present foreign policy de- 
pend on the strengthening of ow 
overseas markets. While U.S. dollar 
reserves are a limiting factor to for- 
eign loans and grants, the necessity 
of some sort of Canadian aid to 
Europe and our other overseé’s mar- 
kets is growing. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the American aid program—the 
European Recovery Plan — coupled 
with the best efforts of the European 
nations represented in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooper: 
ation—may not enable Europe and 
the sterling area to stand on their 
own feet in 1952. In 1952, presum- 
ably, American large-scale aid will 
end. If it is deemed desirable to do 
more than we are now doing to sup- 
port our overseas markets and per- 
haps to arm them, then now is no 
time to reduce the federal govern- 
ment’s revenue. 


Big Government 

For better or for worse, we are in 
an era of big government, when a 
change in the levei of taxation and 
of spending is likely to have quite im- 
portant effects on other businesses. 
If we ask governments to reduce 
taxes now, we will have little choice 
but to let them increase tax rates in 
a depression. They would have to 
keep up adequate revenue to pay for 
the services we have already demand- 
ed. It seems to be a choice between 
high taxes now, when most of us can 
pay them, or high taxes sometime in 
the future when we may all be much 
less able to pay. 

The reasons outlined above suggesi 
that there can be little question of the 
economic wisdom of keeping taxes 
high now and building up a substan- 
tial surplus. The real difficulty is not 
one of determining the correct eco- 
nomic policy, but of making it stick. 
The rather vague allusion in the 
Speech From The Throne to a pos- 
sible reduction in taxes is an indica- 
tion that the surplus budget is an in- 
vitation to political martyrdom. Mr. 
Abbott has been applauded for his 
courage, but apparently discretion is 
now to be the better part of valor. 

What confuses the issue is that there 
are inequalities in the present tax 
structure. They are the inequalities 
likely to appear in any federal system 
in which ten major governments tax. 
There are claims that some of our 
taxes bear too heavily upon low in 
come groups, that they are “regres- 
sive”. (There is as yet little concrete 
evidence produced to back up these 
claims.) It 1s perhaps inevitable in a 
democracy that a surplus should be 
the object of much resentment. How 
ever, a continued demand for a low- 
ering of taxation, in our present eco- 
nomic circumstances, may do a great 
deal of harm. 
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BEET SUGAR: The growing of sugar beets is an important an 


successful industry in southern Alberta. 
production of sugar from beets at Raymond, in 
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Trade and Treason 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


¢ sae has mucn to be pleased 
+ about—-plenty of food in a food- 
short world, a wealth of natural re- 
sources with recent new discoveries 
of iron ore and oil, a greatly-enlarg- 
ed manufacturing capacity coupled 


with new knowledge and_=é skills 
developed by the war, the close 
friendship of the mighty United 


States, a position of increasing power 
and inf.uence in the great British 
Commorwealth, the league of na- 
tions which really works. 

With all this, have Canadians any 
reason for concern? Yes, definitely, 
said Hugh H. Lawson, a Canadian 
business leader, last week. In_ his 
speech as retiring President of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, he said 
tersely that there were two things 
deep in his mind. One was Canada’s 
present precarious position as an ex- 
porter in world markets. The other 
was the continuing menace of 
treason, by Communists in Canada. 

As to the first, Ottawa had recent- 
ly published the total of Canada’s 
exports, merchandise and non-mone- 
tary gold in 1948. The figure, $3,193,- 
000,000, was impressive. There was 
in it clear ground for satisfaction 
that we managed last year to sell 
Uncle Sam 10 less than $1,618,000,000 
of goods, about half our total exports. 
He remained our best customer. 
Indeed, since 1926 we had been his 
largest singie source of supply. So 
long as Canadians were efficient and 
so long as Uncle Sam continued to 
prosper, the largest our export out- 
lets seemed assured. 

But what of Canada’s other mar- 
kets abroad? Mr. Lawson said _ it 
was time to face the facts. Most of 
the countries in which Canada used 
to sell and to which it still desires to 
sell are now compelled, for lack of 
foreign exchange, to restrict sharply 
their intake of Canadian goods. They 
still take what they do take almost 
entirely by grace of what we now 
call E.C.A., more widely known as 
the Marshall Plan. 

If it were not for those U. S. dol- 
iars, freely made available to the 
tune of billions during 1948 by the 
Marshall planners, our export over- 
seas (including our export of Cana- 
dian produce to Britain) would 
already be crippled. In spite of 
E.C.A. dollars, Canada’s exports to 
countries outside North America 
have already declined, from 1947 to 
1948; by nearly 10 per cent. It is 
likely that they will shrink again 
from to 1948 to 1949. 

Canadians should remember, Mr. 
Lawson said, that the Marshall Plan 
did not originally contemplate mak- 
ing permanent this generous flood 
ot E.C.A. dollars from the U.S. to 
Canada’s customers overseas. Soon, 


perhaps less than four years hence, 
it will cease; or at best, become just 
a trickle. In Canada, the size of 
our national income is related so 
closely to the size of our export busi 
ness that this year’s exports indicate 
for us—with surprising trustworth- 
iness—-what is likely to be tne size 
of next year’s national income. 

Last year, our exports in one direc 
tion, to the United States, were still 
increasing rapidly. But signs mul: 
tiply today that the volume of busi- 
ness now being transacted south of 
the border has begun to diminish. 

Furthermore, we must expect that 
our exports in all other directions 
are likely to be less in 1949 than they 
were in 1948. For even in the last 
several months many of our old cus- 
tomer countries overseas have _ had 
to shut down on Canadian goods, for 
lack of means to pay us. An example 
is South Africa. 


Crucial Year 1951 


It was necessary, Mr. La\son 
said, that all Canadian business: 1en. 
whether directly connected with ex 
port or not, should begin to stud: the 
effect on national income next ear 
of a decline in export income this 
year, affecting about one-third 0 the 
working population. The impo) ant 
thing is not the export figure of last 
year but what the export figure will 
be in 1951, which will so cl sely 
determine the national income f. ‘ure 
for 1952, when the Marshall © ’lan 
presumably ends. 

Mr. Lawson related his se ond 
warning to Communism and_ the 
arrest of Sam Carr. He said ‘hat 
his hearers might well spend le « of 
their time in broadly 


ronto. Attempts, in many disg ise: 
are continually being made to col 
fuse the minds of Canadians ar | be 
wilder them regarding their ral 
ties. 

Said Mr. Lawson: “There aie 
day many associations and org :1iz@ 
tions in Toronto with lovely nme. 
which are simply false fronts {0 
Communism. Their surface benev® 
lence bears no relation to their ase 
ment activities. Let members stud) 
the matter. In doing so, I suxges 
that we all recall that fine old fal 


tale of Red Riding Hood, and the) 


wolf who pretended to be her lovilé 
grandmother. 
fairy tale just substitute any Toronto 
Communist. For Red Riding H0 
in that fairy tale, make very sure 
you don’t substitute yourself.” 


denou «ing F 
Marx and the global strategy « his § 
followers, and more of their ti: @ "7 
gaining understanding of just hal) 
those strange members of societ are | 
actually up to, day after day, i: TJ 
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Former Enemies Are Threat 
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JOHN L. MARSTON 


ww factor is appearing in the 
ov seas markets for British 
vo is — in continental Europe 
ap oi the Far East. Japan. Ger- 
meov and Italy are entering 
th. » traditional markets; because 
ol ow wages they are frequently 
ab to undersell U.K. manulac- 
tur os. Mr. Marston outlines 
thy oroblem; he suggests that the 
on. answer is the normal com- 
to competition. 
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p price. and the limit of exports was 
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To U.K. World Trade 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


trading nations. They had, between 
the wars, developed as the most 
powerful competitors of Britain in 
international markets, and now they 
seemed to be out for the count. 

Their emergence in the latter half 
of 1948 as bidders for trade which 
Britain had come to regard as her 
postwar inviolable preserve is a mat- 
ter of the first significance. As yet, 
the scale of their operations is not 
alarming, but the intensity of their 
preparations and the force of their 
determination are. Under American 
control and tutelage, Japan has 
already become a sharp thorn in the 
side of British textile exporters, 
undercutting them in a number of 
eastern and colonial markets, while 
the industrial apparatus for the 
mass-production of a wide variety of 
manufactured goods is being devised 
and brought to completion with re- 
markable alacrity. 

Japan’s intervention in 
national markets must be controlled 
by the U.S.A., which holds undisput- 
ed sway in all Japanese economic 
affairs, and may _ therefore’ be 
susceptible of some control by Brit- 
ain in harmonious collaboration with 
the U.S.A. Germany is a different 
matter. 

Early last year— indeed, as early as 
1947—-German production was find- 
ing markets in Europe. Particularly 
in scientific apparatus, German 
manufacturers, though their export 
pricés were controlled by the Occupy- 
ing Authorities, were able to under 
sell British instruments and tools in 
a number of continental markets, 
notably in Scandinavia. Then the 
scale of German enterprise broaden- 


the inter 


ed, until now there is an outcry 
among British car manufacturers 


about the success of the Volkswagen, 
the German “People’s Car’, in 
European markets ranging from so 
hard a currency area as Switzerland 
to such old friends of Britain as Den- 
mark and Holland. 

Cars and industrial and 
apparatus are not the whole story. 
An internationally-circulated = cata- 
logue from Germany offers textiles, 
jewellery, fancy goods, household 
equipment, china, cosmetics, preci 
sion instruments, watches, tovs, 
leather goods, furniture and many 
other lines. Deliveries are ¢@xpected 
to be prompt and prices competitive. 


scientific 


Traditional Abilities 


In the autumn of 1948 export trade 


was returned to the control of the 
Germans themselves, though Allied 
supervision continued. Before that, 


a considerable freedom within indus: 
try had been restored. It would have 
been strange if Germany had _ not 
exercised her traditional abilities in 
manufacture and trade to rebuild her 
traditional markets. The curious 
thing is that no-one seems to have 
expected it, or that, expecting it, no- 
one thought the Germans could make 
much headway. 

Even now, the President of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade sees no cause for 
alarm. He has instituted certain en- 
quiries to see whether in the old days 
(of a few months ago, when the Con- 
trol Authorities were in sole charge 
of German exports) some mistakes 
were made which allowed the Ger- 
mans to undercut in export markets. 
Beyond this academic piece of re 
search he will not go, for he considers 
that the revaluation of the mark last 
autumn will tie German exporters’ 
hands reasonably effectively. 

He is alone in this belief. The Peo- 
ple’s Car has been selling at a little 
over $1,000 on contracts signed before 
the mark revaluation. Even a 50 per 
cent increase in export quotations 
would hit Britain's continental small 
car market. 

The same is 
other main lines of the German ex- 
port drive. For even on a currency 
alignment in tune with the purchas- 
ing-power-parity dogma German in 
dustrialists would still have some 
powerful advantages. In the preci 
sion and scientific instrument indus 
try, for instance, the German worker 
receives less than half the equivalent 


true of most of the 
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wage paid for all classes of labor in 
the British industry. So low a level 
of wage rates is made possible by the 
nature of the controls and supports 
introduced into the Reich by the AI- 
lied Powers. As one of them, Britain 
is in effect virtually subsidizing com 
petition with her own exporters, upon 
whose success her solvency primarily 
and immediately depends. 

The question is: What should be 
done about it? On the face of it, it 
is obviously bad and inequitable that 
in the process of restoring the econ- 
omy of her late enemy Britain should 
assist a threat to herself. But there 
is another side. Britain is in any 
case committed to a course of action 
in Germany which is expensive to her, 
and therefore anything which the 
Germans can earn for themselves 
diminishes the strain on Britain. 


The essential point is whether it 
would be better to continue to allo- 
cate resources to Germany which 


could be profitably employed at home 
or to allow the Germans completely 
free rein, to earn their own living 
even at the cost of cutting into Brit- 
ain’s revenue from exports. 

Finally, however, the 
solves itself. For whatever attitude 
Britain adopts or whatever action 
she takes, there is no possibility of 
restraining for ever what for the last 
century has been the most dynamic 
industrial force in continental Eu- 
rope. If something is done now about 
the German export challenge it will 


problem 


THIRTY FEET OR FIFTY FEET? Tis girl's foot reaction ts being timed. 
Stopping her car in a hurry can mean the difference between a bad 
A light on this machine flashes — and a 
stop watch records her speed in applying the brakes. 


scare and a bad accident. 


only appear again later on. 

Britain will therefore be wise to 
accept the fact that Germany is a 
powerful competitor in some markets 
and for some things and will become 
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of hidden subsidies, or 
of underpayment of workers, or of 
currency manipulation, Britain will 
not expect to increase her exports ex 
cept by beating competition, but she 


tages, by way 














one in still other markets for other must ensure that the competition she 
things, and to react to the implica- meets is fair. And this holds true not 
tions in a commercial way. What only of German Volkswagen, tools 
must be made quite certain is that and instruments, toys and cosmetics, 
Germany enjoys no unfair advan- but also of Japanese textiles. 
e 8 
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STEADY THERE! 
held in the driver's hand touches either side 
of the groove. 
.»» the ability to hold a car on a narrow path. 





A light flashes if the stylus 


This steadiness 


test measures 


WHEN SECONDS COUNT MOST! 


A second’s lag in reaction time may make the difference be- 
tween a safe stop and damage or injury. And that difference 
constitutes caretul, safer driving. When drivers by means of 
tests, learn how long it takes them to stop they’re potentially 
. it’s a fact that ‘forewarned is forearmed’! 

That is the thought behind the operation of the mobile 
driver testing unit designed by John Labatt Limited — part of 
a campaign, planned in the interests of public safety, 


more careful drivers. . 


duce the toll of accidents. 


A noted Canadian safety authority says: 
part of an effective traffic safety programme—is education. The 
equipment and personnel that have been provided have enabled 
us to make a very useful beginning. Courses for high school 
students are now under way in several Canadian schools.” 2 





SHE’S LOOKING THREE WAYS «a/ 
once —It's vital to be able to see ve- 
hicles approaching from each side. 


ANSWERS: (?-€) 


STRONG ENOUGH? 


PUBLISHED BY THE PIONEERS OF DRIVER TRAINING 


to re- 


acc idents are 
road conditions 


How safe 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS A DRIVER? 


Motor 


vehicle records show that more 


caused by drivers than by 
and mechanical trouble. 
Try this quiz... 


a driver are you? 


1. How many feet per second does a car 


“A vitally important 


A hand grip 
of at least 50 pounds is considered 
necessary fer safe driving. 


(3%) (9-1) 








IN CANADA, 


travel at 30 miles an hour ? 


(a) 36.7 
(b) 44.0 feet 
te} 51 


feet 


3 feet 


. How long does the average driver take 


to apply his brakes? 
(a) 
( b) 1 2 
(c) 


second 
second 


44 second 


3. What distance is covered in bringing an 
average car travelling at 50 miles per 
hour to a complete stop ? 
(a) 
(b) 164.0 feet 
(c) 


100.5 teet 


242.5 teet 


BREWERS SINCE (832 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
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Cry For Lower Taxes Ignores Need 


To Keep Our Present Surplus 


By RODNEY GREY 


The Speech From The Throne hinted at lower lederal taxes in the next 


budget. 


Many M.P.'s, even some in the Liberal Party, are pressing the 
gvovernment in Ottawa to lower taxes. 


This demand ignores the real 


need to keep a surplus in our present economic condition. 


There seems to be some special magic about the twelve-month period, 
lor we demand that in that period the government should balance its 


revenue with its expenditure. 


burden ol taxation should not he reduced. 


a PRESENT CLAMOR to reduce 

the burden of federal taxation by 
many Members of Parliament, includ- 
ing supporters of Mr. St. Laurent’s 
government, and by many members 
of the public emphasizes the fact 
that a tax surplus is hard to justify 
politically tecent government fi- 
nancial policy is as yet little appreci- 
ated outside government circles. 
Voters and _ income-spenders _ still 
favor a balanced budget. 

Cyclical budgetting and building a 
surplus in the present inflation are, 
in the words of Dr. W. A. Mackin- 
tosh, of Queen’s University, speaking 


to the Canadian Tax Foundation re 
cently, ‘plain common sense”. Why 
there should be any intrinsic merit or 
special magic in the equalizing of 
revenue and expenditure during a 12- 
month period is one of the mysteries 
of popular thinking on this problem. 
That there should be an eventual bal- 
ance, over a longer period of time, 
more suited than is the 12-month pe- 
riod to the realities of national fi- 


nance, is little argument. 
The reasons that at present the bur- 
den of taxation should not be reduced 
are formidable. They can be summed 
up briefly 

The first, the most widely support- 
ed and obvious reason, is that the na- 
tional government need the 


open to 


does 


money. Governments, like business- 
es, need to put money away for a 
rainy day Unlike business, their 
financial commitments are likely to 


increase in times of business advers- 
ity. With a lowering of the level of 
business activity, the statutory com- 
mitments of the federal government 
will automatically produce an_ in- 
crease in expenditure. Those increas- 
es are, by and large, demanded by 
the voting public. 

It is only sound business sense to 
government to build up a 
surplus against those anticipated ex- 
penditures. It is particularly desir- 
able that the government should ac- 
cumulate a surplus now, because pres- 
ent buoyant revenues will inevitably 
decline with a slackening of business 
activity. 

A second major reason is that the 
federal surplus is the one major de 


allow the 


There are several reasons why the total 


They are set out below. 


flationary force in our economy. 
While the deflationary effects of a 
tax are by no means an adequate 
justification for its imposition, at 
present those effects are important 
and desirable. At present, because, 
though there is much talk of reces- 
sion, the gradual slackening off of 
some prices and some investment 
activity and a reappearance of a buy- 
ers’ market in some commodities 
hardly constitute a depression, or the 
beginning of a depression. 

It seems that we have got so used 
to such a high level of business ac- 
tivity that a return to a more normal 
level is greeted with alarm. A buyers’ 
market is* surely the most normal 
condition of business; the emergence 
of it now should hardly cause dismay, 
though it should produce a healthy 
competitive spirit. 


Want Taxes Cut 


The opinion pollsters declare that 
70 per cent of the Canadian public 
demand a reduction of taxes—that is 
a commentary on the fact that most 
Canadians fail to grasp the central 
phenomenon of inflation. While it 
is no longer true to say that the 
only limits to buying are the physical 
volume of goods available, it remains 
correct to say that any substantial in- 
crease in the volume of purchasing 
power would mean a general rise in 
prices. 

The essential piece of logic is that 
while an increase in money to one 
person leaves him in a better position 
to buy goods at current prices, and 
better off vis-a-vis the rest of the com- 
munity, a general reduction of the 
tax burden (such as would be achiev- 
ed by a reduction of the income tax 
rates) would leave us all no better 
off. We would all have more money 
and all of us would bid up prices to 
a new level that would equafe current 
supply and consumer demand. 

The time may come, of course, 
when a reduction in the level of taxes 
is necessary and very desirable in 
order to stimulate consumption and 
investment so as to maintain a high 
level of business and a high and 
stable volume of employment, but 


SELF-HELP SCHEME 


MARSHALL AID AND EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 1949 
$ Millions 


300 200 100 0O 


Net Contributions 
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Payments Scheme 
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Playing an integral part in E.R.P. is the European Payments Scheme, in which 
each nation helps by financing its exports to the other European nations. 


that time is certainly not now. 

And there are two very important 
reasons, bound up in allied phases of 
federal policy in other spheres, that 
support retention of present taxes. 
They are, first, the need to provide 
for an increase in defence expendi- 
tures, and second, the continuing need 
to support by federal loans our over- 
seas friends and our overseas mar- 
kets. 

A general improvement in the in- 
ternational situation has been claim- 
ed by some commentators, but surely 
if there is any discernible improve- 
ment it may in part be due to the 
willingness of the North Atlantic na- 
tions to make arms and build defence 
forces. Now is hardly a time to re- 
duce a national surplus; we need 
money set aside to provide for any 
desired increase in defence expendi- 
tures. A reduction in taxes coupled 
with presently planned defence spend- 
ing could reduce our present high 
surplus to virtually zero during the 
next fiscal year. 

Our eventual economic salvation as 
well as our present foreign policy de- 
pend on the strengthening of ow 
overseas markets. While U.S. dollar 
reserves are a limiting factor to for- 
eign loans and grants, the necessity 
of some sort of Canadian aid to 
Europe and our other overseas mar- 
kets is growing. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the American aid program—the 
European Recovery Plan coupled 
with the best efforts of the European 
nations represented in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooper- 
ation—may not enable Europe and 
the sterling area to stand on their 
own feet in 1952. In 1952, presum- 
ably, American large-scale aid will 
end. If it is deemed desirable to do 
more than we are now doing to sup- 
port our overseas markets and per- 
haps to arm them, then now is no 
time to reduce the federal govern- 
ment’s revenue. 


Big Government 


For better or for worse, we are in 
an era of big government, when a 
change in the levei of taxation and 
of spending is likely to have quite im- 
portant effects on other businesses. 
If we ask governments to reduce 
taxes now, we will have little choice 
but to let them increase tax rates in 
a depression. They would have to 
keep up adequate revenue to pay for 
the services we have already demand- 
ed. It seems to be a choice between 
high taxes now, when most of us can 
pay them, or high taxes sometime in 
the future when we may all be much 
less able to pay. 

The reasons outlined above suggest 
that there can be little question of the 
economic wisdom of keeping taxes 
high now and building up a substan- 
tial surplus. The real difficulty is not 
one of determining the correct eco- 
nomic policy, but of making it stick. 
The rather vague allusion in the 
Speech From The Throne to a pos- 
sible reduction in taxes is an indica- 
tion that the surplus budget is an in- 
vitation to political martyrdom. Mr. 
Abbott has been applauded for his 
courage, but apparently discretion is 
now to be the better part of valor. 

What confuses the issue is that there 
are inequalities in the present tax 
structure. They are the inequalities 
likely to appear in any federal system 
in which ten major governments tax. 
There are claims that some of our 
taxes bear too heavily upon low in- 
come groups, that they are “regres- 
sive”. (There is as yet little concrete 
evidence produced to back up these 
claims.) It is perhaps inevitable in a 
democracy that a surplus should be 
the object of much resentment. How 
ever, a continued demand for a low- 
ering of taxation, in our present eco- 
nomic circumstances, may do a great 
deal of harm. 





successful industry in southern Alberta. 
production of sugar from beets at Raymond, in 
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Trade and Treason 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


Se has much to be pleased 
+ about——-plenty of food in a food- 
short world, a wealth of natural re- 
sources with recent new discoveries 
of iron ore and oil, a greatly-enlarg- 
ed manufacturing capacity coupled 


with new knowledge and _ skills 
developed by the war, the close 
friendship of the mighty United 


States, a position of increasing power 
and influence in the great British 
Commonwealth, the league of na- 
tions which really works. 

With all this, have Canadians any 
reason for concern? Yes, -definitely, 
said Hugh H. Lawson, a Canadian 
business leader, last week. In _ his 
speech as retiring President of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, he_ said 
tersely that there were two things 
deep in his mind. One was Canada’s 
present precarious position as an ex- 
porter in world markets. The other 
was the continuing menace of 
treason, by Communists in Canada. 

As to the first, Ottawa had recent- 
ly published the total of Canada’s 
exports, merchandise and non-mone- 
tary gold in 1948. The figure, $3,193,- 
000,600, was impressive. There was 
in it clear ground for satisfaction 
that we managed last year to sell 
Uncle Sam no less than $1,618,000,000 
of goods, about half our total exports. 
He iemained our best customer. 
Indeed, since 1926 we had been his 
largest single source of supply. So 
long as Canadians were efficient and 
so long as Uncle Sam continued to 
prosper, the largest our export out- 
lets seemed assured. 

But what of Canada’s other mar- 
kets abroad? Mr. Lawson said it 
was time to face the facts. Most of 
the countries in which Canada used 
to sell and to which it still desires to 
sell are now compelled, for lack of 
foreign exchange, to restrict sharply 
their intake of Canadian goods. They 
still take what they do take almost 
entirely by grace of what we now 
call E.C.A., more widely known as 
the Marshall Plan. 

If it were not for those U. S. dol- 
iars, freely made available to the 
tune of billions during 1948 by the 
Marshall planners, our export over- 
seas (including our export of Cana- 
dian produce to Britain) would 
already be crippled. In spite’ of 
E.C.A. dollars, Canada’s exports to 
countries outside North America 
have already declined, from 1947 to 
1948; by nearly 10 per cent. It is 
likely that they will shrink again 
from to 1948 to 1949, 

Canadians should remember, Mr. 
Lawson said, that the Marshall Plan 
did not originally contemplate mak- 
ing permanent this generous flood 
ot E.C.A. dollars from the U.S. to 
Canada’s customers overseas. Soon, 


perhaps less than four years hence, 
it will cease; or at best, become just 
a trickle. In Canada, the size of 
our national income is related so 
closely to the size of our export busi 
ness that this year’s exports indicate 
for us—with surprising trustworth- 
iness—what is likely to be tne size 
of next year’s national income. 

Last year, our exports in one direc- 
tion, to the United States, were still 
increasing rapidly. But signs mul- 
tiply today that the volume of busi- 
ness now being transacted south of 
the border has begun to diminish. 

Furthermore, we must expect that 
our exports in all other directions 
are likely to be less in 1949 than they 
were in 1948. For even in the last 
several months many of our old cus- 
tomer countries overseas have had 
to shut down on Canadian goods, for 
lack of means to pay us. An exampie 
is South Africa. 


Crucial Year 1951 


It was necessary, Mr. Lawsen 
said, that all Canadian businessmen, 
whether directly connected with « 
port or not, should begin to study t e 
effect on national income next ye r 
of a decline in export income ths 
year, affecting about one-third of t: e 
working population. The importa t 
thing is not the export figure of la t 
year but what the export figure w |! 
be in 1951, which will so close y 
determine the national income figu e 
for 1952, when the Marshall Plin 
presumably ends. 

Mr. Lawson related his seco: d 
warning to Communism and t.é 
arrest of Sam Carr. He said tht 
his hearers might well spend less °f 
their time in broadly denounci! g 
Marx and the global strategy of } is 
followers, and more of their time 
gaining understanding of just wh't 
those strange members of society a ‘€ 
actually up to, day after day, in 10- 
ronto. Attempts, in many disguis:s, 
are continually being made to coir 
fuse the minds of Canadians and |e: 
wilder them regarding their loy«! 
ties. 2 

Said Mr. Lawson: “There are '0- 
day many associations and organi7a@ 
tions in Toronto with lovely names, 
which are simply false fronts tor 
Communism. Their surface benevo- 
lence bears no relation to their base- 
ment activities. Let members study 
the matter. In doing so, I sugges! 
that we all recall that fine old fairy 
tale of Red Riding Hood, and the 
wolf who pretended to be her loving 
grandmother. For the wolf in that 
fairy tale just substitute any Toronto 
Communist. For Red Riding Hood 
in that fairy tale, make very sure 
you don’t substitute yourself.” 
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Jormer Enemies Are Threat 


‘o UK. World Trade 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


new factor is appearing in the 
verseas) markets for British 
ods — in continental Europe 
nd in the Far East. Japan, Ger- 
any and Italy are entering 
icir traditional markets; because 
| low wages they are frequently 
ble to undersell U.K. manulac- 
wers. Mr. Marston outlines 
ie problem; he suggests that the 
nly answer is the normal com- 
rercial reply to competition. 


] don. 


"> HE IMMEDIATE postwar period, 
‘ full as it was of trials and 
t) bulations for the British economy, 
ws not without its compensations. 
T ce world would buy pretty nearly 
a) ything at pretty nearly any 
p:.ce, and the limit of exports was 
sciely the limit of production. 

it was an almost unparalleled 
situation, and a new gloss was added 
to it by the emasculation of Ger- 

ny and Italy as industrial and 
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trading nations. They had, between 
the wars, developed as the most 
powerful competitors of Britain in 
international markets, and now they 
seemed to be out for the count. 

Their emergence in the latter half 
of 1948 as bidders for trade which 
Britain had come to regard as her 
postwar inviolable preserve is a mat- 
ter of the first significance. As yet, 
the scale of their operations is not 
alarming, but the intensity of their 
preparations and the force of their 
determination are. Under American 
control and tutelage, Japan has 
already become a sharp thorn in the 
side of British textile exporters, 
undercutting them in a number of 
eastern and colonial markets, while 
the industrial apparatus for the 
mass-production of a wide variety of 
manufactured goods is being devised 
and brought to completion with re- 
markable alacrity. 

Japan’s intervention in the inter 
national markets must be controlled 
by the U.S.A., which holds undisput- 
ed sway in all Japanese economic 
affairs, and may _ therefore’ be 
susceptible of some control by Brit- 
ain in harmonious collaboration with 
the U.S.A. Germany is a different 
matter. 

Early last year—indeed, as early as 
1947—-German production was find- 
ing markets in Europe. Particularly 
in scientific apparatus, German 
manufacturers, though their export 
prices were controlled by the Occupy- 
ing Authorities, were able to under 
sell British instruments and tools in 
a number of continental markets, 
notably in Scandinavia. Then the 
scale of German enterprise broaden- 
ed, until now there is an outcry 
among British car manufacturers 
about the success of the Volkswagen, 
the German “People’s Car’, in 
European markets ranging from so 
hard a currency area as Switzerland 
to such old friends of Britain as Den- 
mark and Holland. 

Cars and industrial and scientific 
apparatus are not the whole story. 
An internationally-circulated = cata- 
logue from Germany offers textiles, 
jewellery, fancy goods, household 
equipment, china, cosmetics, preci 
sion instruments, watches, toys, 
leather goods, furniture and many 
other lines. Deliveries are @xpected 
to be prompt and prices competitive. 


Traditional Abilities 


In the autumn of 1948 export trade 
was returned to the control of the 
Germans themselves, though Allied 
supervision continued. Before that, 
a considerable freedom within indus- 
try had been restored. It would have 
been strange if Germany had _ not 
exercised her traditional abilities in 
manufacture and trade to rebuild her 
traditional markets. The curious 
thing is that no-one seems to have 
expected it, or that, expecting it, no- 
one thought the Germans could make 
much headway. 

Even now, the President of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade sees no cause for 
alarm. He has instituted certain en- 
quiries to see whether in the old days 
(of a few months ago, when the Con- 
trol Authorities were in sole charge 
of German exports) some mistakes 
were made which allowed the Ger- 
mans to undercut in export markets. 
Beyond this academic piece of re 
search he will not go, for he considers 
that the revaluation of the mark last 
autumn will tie German exporters’ 
hands reasonably effectively. 

He is alone in this belief. The Peo- 
ple’s Car has been selling at a little 
over $1,000 on contracts signed before 
the mark revaluation. Even a 50 per 
cent increase in export quotations 
would hit Britain's continental small 
car market. 

The same is true of most of the 
other main lines of the German ex: 
port drive. For even on a currency 
alignment in tune with the purchas 
ing-power-parity dogma German in 
dustrialists would still have some 
powerful advantages. In the preci 
sion and scientific instrument indus 
try, for instance, the German worker 
receives less than half the equivalent 


wage paid for all classes of labor in 
the British industry. So low a level 
of wage rates is made possible by the 
nature of the controls and supports 
introduced into the Reich by the A\l- 
lied Powers. As one of them, Britain 
is in effect virtually subsidizing com 
petition with her own exporters, upon 
whose success her solvency primarily 
and immediately depends, 

The question is: What should be e 
done about it? On the face of it, it 
is obviously bad and inequitable that 
in the process of restoring the econ- 
omy of her late enemy Britain should 
assist a threat to herself. But there 
is another side. Britain is in any 
case committed to a course of action 
in Germany which is expensive to her, 
and therefore anything which the 
Germans can earn for themselves 
diminishes the strain on Britain. 

The essential point is whether it 


only appear again later on. 

Britain will therefore be wise to 
accept the fact that Germany is a 
powerful competitor in some markets 
and for some things and will become 
one in still other 
things, 
tions in a commercial way. What 
must be made quite certain is that 
Germany enjoys no unfair advan- 


would be better to continue to allo- Your War Savings Certificates are a nest 
egg you took pains to save up. Why 


cate resources to Germany which 
could be profitably employed at home that nest-egg? 


markets for other 
and to react to the implica- 





tages, by way of hidden subsidies, or 
of underpayment of workers, or of 
currency manipulation, Britain will 
not expect to increase her exports ex 
cept by beating competition, but she 
must ensure that the competition she 
meets is fair. And this holds true not 
only of German Volkswagen, tools 
and instruments, toys and cosmetics, 
but also of Japanese textiles. 
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or to allow the Germans completely Instead of mailing your maturing Certificates month by 
free rein, to earn their own living month to Ottawa, bring them to vour nearest BofM 
even at the cost of cutting into Brit- branch. For a small service charge we'll arrange for their 
ain’s revenue from exports. redemption—and, if you wish, we'll credit their full face 
Finally, however, the problem value toward a Canada Savings Bond in vour nam« 
solves itself. For whatever attitude ‘\ hi Don't let those war-time savings slip through 
Britain adopts or whatever action your fingers. Bring in vour Certificates to the 


she takes, there is no possibility of 
restraining for ever what for the last 
century has been the most dynamic 
industrial force in continental Eu- 
rope. If something is done now about 
the German export challenge it will 
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THIRTY FEET OR FIFTY FEET? This girl's foot reaction ts being timed. 
Stopping her car in a hurry can mean the difference between a bad 
scare and a bad accident. A light on this machine flashes — and a 
stop watch records her speed in applying the brakes. 


STEADY THERE! 
held in the driver's hand touches either side 
of the groove. This test measures steadiness 
. +» the ability to hold a car on a narrow path. 


Bof M—we'll do the rest 
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A light flashes if the stylus 


WHEN SECONDS COUNT MOST! 


A second’s lag in reaction time may make the difference be- 
tween a safe stop and damage or injury. And that difference 
constitutes careful, safer driving. When drivers by means of 
tests, learn how long it takes them to stop they’re potentially 
more careful drivers... it’s a fact that ‘forewarned is forearmed’! 

That is the thought behind the operation of the mobile 
driver testing unit designed by John Labatt Limited — part of 
a campaign, planned in the interests of public safety, to re- 
duce the toll of accidents. 


A noted Canadian safety authority says: “A vitally important 


part of an effective traffic safety programme—is education. The 
equipment and personnel that have been provided have enabled 
us to make a very useful beginning. Courses for high school 
students are now under way in several Canadian schools.” 





SHE’S LOOKING THREE WAYS «/ 
once —It's vital to be able to see ve- 
hicles approaching from each side. 


STRONG ENOUGH? 4 hand grip 
of at least 50 pounds is considered 
necessary for safe driving. 


ANSWERS: (?-€) (2-%) (9-1) 


PUBLISHED BY THE PIONEERS OF DRIVER TRAINING IN CANADA, JOHN LABATT LIMITED 





HOW DO YOU RATE AS A DRIVER? 


Motor vehicle records show that more 
accidents are caused by drivers than by 
road conditions and mechanical trouble 


How safe a driver are you? Try this quiz.. 


1. How many feet per second does a car 
travel at 30 miles an hour? 


(a) 36.7 teet 
(b) 44.0 feet 
(c) 51.3 feet 


2. How long does the average driver take 
to apply his brakes? 


(a) second 
(b) '% second 


(c) 34 second 


3. What distance is covered in bringing an 
average car travelling at 50 miles per 
hour to a complete stop ? 


(a) 100.5 feet 
(b) 164.0 feet 
(c) 242.5 teet 


BREWERS SINCE (832 
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Horizons Unlimited... 


The progress made, the possibilities of the future 
and the important part the telephone and The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada play in 
our modern business and social life are told in 


The Telephone—To-day and To-morrow”. 


This is a booklet we have just published, telling 
a story of some of the activities of this great 
public utility —a company that is owned by nearly 
thirty-nine thousand investor shareholders. A copy 


is available upon request. 


Bell Telephone shares can now be bought to 
vield over 5°. 


Why not call us 


We recommend their purchase. 
. we will tell you the most 
advantageous way to buy them... either by the 


purchase of rights or shares. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


MONTREAL 
NEW YORK 


TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


LONDON, ENG. 


VICTORIA 





Greater security for their families and them- 
selves was the choice of the many people who 
became owners of North American Life 
policies last year. Their progress towards 
their financial objectives is represented by 
their purchases of 16,219 new policies total- 
ling $82,562,272. First to confirm the wisdom 
of their choice would be those owners and 
beneficiaries of policies to whom the Company 
paid $6,578,348 in 1948. 

The 68th Annual Report to policyowners 


shows that the Company is indeed “Solid as 
the Continent’. Features of the report are: 


Business in Force - - - - $512,248,468 
Increased - - - $57,893,298 

} Premiums Received $ 15,226,389 
- Ae Increased - - $ 2,254,997 


- $122,082,655 
9,098,593 


Total Assets- - - - 
Increased - - - $ 


Liabilities to policyowners and others now 


amount to $115,998,112 and Special Reserves 
and Surplus Funds total $6,084,543. 


: -) NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


| HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 





Lake Shore Mines Limited 


¥ (No Personal Liability) 


Advertising DIVIDEND No. 116 
NCTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Pp b se e ond . e 
fe 
ll lication Printing record at the close of business on the fifteenth 
* day of February, 1949 


Eighteen Cents per share on the issued capital 
stock of the Company, will be paid on the fif- 
Saturday Night Press By order of the Board 
Ad. 7361 


teenth day of March, 1949, to shareholders of 


Fi 


Kirkland Securities Limited 
Secretary 
Dated at Kirkland Lake Ontario, 


SP SSF FFF FSF BB eB ee eee ee February 6th, 1949 
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McIntyre Has Big Depth Program 
ith 10 Levels To Be Opened 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


MeJntvre Porcupine 
Mines, one of the original gold pro- 


Tt. IMMEDIATE AND MAJOR 
program at 


dueers of the Poreupine camn. and 
one of the area's big three, which in 
common with all gold mines, had 
development long delayed by the 


war. is the opening up of the block 


of deep levels established from the 
big No. 12 internal shaft. McIntvre, 
in continuous production since 1912 


with an output valued at over $181,- 
000.000. now has a block of 10 new 
levels from 5,375 to 6,825 feet—mak- 
ing it the deepest in the camp-—to 
open up, and it is possible some 
depth information from the first of 
the new horizons may be available 
by the end of the company’s fiscal 
vear on March 31. Crosscuts will 
have to be driven about 700 feet to 
reach the favorable area. 
° 

While no extensive new ore dis- 
coveries have been made recently by 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines it is 
believed sufficient new ore has been 
located in the current fiscal year to 


replace the tonnage that has been 
milled. In the previous year they 


did not develop as much ore as was 
mined, the tonnage of ore in reserve 
declining about six per cent. It is 
hoped now with an enlarged develop- 
ment program the company can 
begin building up the ore reserves 
again. The labor shortage was acute 
till near the close of 1947, and this 
naturally hampered development, 
but latterly lack of adequate power 
has delayed commencement of a 
large scale program. Operations 
are being maintained at a scale suf- 
ficient to meet dividend  require- 
ments, with the mili holding at the 
rate of 2,200 tons per day on a six- 
day weck, established earlier in 1948. 

An increase in income is shown by 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines for the 
nine months ending December 31, the 
first three quarters of the company’s 
fiscal year. Net revenue for the 
third quarter was equivalent to 77c 
per share, as against 79c in the sec- 
ond, and 74c in the first quarter, 
bringing earnings for the nine 
months to $2.30 per share, as com- 


pared with $2.20 in the like period 
of 1947. Gross income for the nine 
months was $6.171,000. as against 
$5,513,296 in the same_ previous 
period. Cost, including development, 
amounted to $3,959,244, while in the 
like 1947 neriod thev totalled $3,361,- 
429. Net income after depreciation 
was $1,838,276, as compared with 
$1,755,824. 

One of MeIntvre Porcupine Mines 
principal outside interests is the 
producing Belleterre Quebec Mines, 
in which it holds 1,200,000 shares, and 
Girectors have authorized the deep- 
ening of the main No. 1 shaft there 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet. It is expected 
sinking will be underway by spring. 
The decision to deepen the shaft fol- 
lowed a diamond drilling program 
from the 1,500-foot horizon to explore 
the No. 12 vein flow at depth hunt- 
ing for duplications of the No. 12 
vein such as No. 20 vein which com- 
menced at the 1,250-foot level and 
has been opened down to the 1,500- 
foot horizon. The drilling was also 
for the purpose of exploring at depth 


several flows north of No. 12 vein 
where the extension of No. 21 vein 


was expected to be located. 
. 

New Jason Mines continues to run 
into remarkably high values in drift- 
ing on the 6th level on the No. 1 por- 
phyry vein. As at January 17 the 
mine manager, L. G. White, reported 
that in the west drift a length of 194 
feet, averaged $64.05 uncut, or $22.75 
cut grade over an average width of 
33 inches. At the same date the east 
irift on this vein reported a length 
of 77 feet, averaging $57.40 uncut, or 
$32.55 cut grade over 27 inch average 
width. Since that time mine advices 
centinue to report exceptionally high 
gold assays in the 6th level drift. 
Good progress is reported in recon- 
ditioning the mill and dismantling 
the Jackson Manion mill and mine 
equipment and structures. 

. 

Since the end of the fiscal year, 
September 30, MacLeod-Cockshutt 
Gold Mines has been able to show a 
substantial operating profit and 





STOCK 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


By Harusp-2x 





OMMON Stocks continue favorably 
priced from the earnings and yield 
standpoint, but remain under pressure 
from investor fears as to the business 
outlook and possible adverse Ameri- 
can legislation. Barring war, and as- 
suming as we do, no business collapse, 
market uncertainty should give way, 
in the course of the year, to better 
markets, 

On present evidences, which in- 
clude continuing uncertainty by the 
general public as to the 1949 busi 
ness outlook with a downward trend 
in commodity prices, it appears that 
wage advances will not be as general 
or as large as in 1948. Furthermore, 





factors of health in the stock mar- 
ket picture are the advancing trend 
for investment-grade bonds and pre- 


ferreds and the new highs for the 
year being established by utility 


comrion stocks in the U.S. 

In the interim, the Dow Jones in- 
dustr.al list continues in a four-week 
horizontal trading range similar to 
that characterizing it over four 
weeks in December, or just prior to 
its eacly January run-up. Quite plain- 
ly, the N.Y. market is treading cau- 
tiously pending clarification of leg- 
islation and the business outlook. 
While uncertain as to price action 
over the two or three months ahead, 
we believe better prices will be wit- 
nessed later in the year, particularly 
if taxes are not largely increased. 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


the matter of the increase in cor- 
porate taxes in the U.S.A. is called 
into greater doubt. Meanwhile, as 
SEPT oct NOV. 
190.19 
10/23 


91.91 


11/50 


AVERAGE STOCK 


810,000 1,251,000 





DEC. JAN. FEB 
180.09 
2/3 
INDUSTRIALS 
52.62 
2/3 
MARKET RANSACTIONS 
1,056,000 751,000 740,00¢ 





M. R. Sutton, President of Consolid ed 
Press Limited, announces the appointy nt 
of Douglas W. Turnbull, C.A., as Cc p- 
troller and Executive Secretary. Mr. 1 n- 
bull was formerly associated with Ci 

son, Gordon and Company, Chart ed 
Accountants. During the war he se: ed 
with the 3rd Canadian Infantry Brigad: in 


the Mediterranean Theatre and later in 
France, Germany and Holland as a «iff 
major with 2nd Canadian Corps H: id 
quarters and the 5th Canadian Infarcry 
Brigade. 
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Hares fast roliet 


@ Muscles stiff and lame after too muc | €* 
ercise? For fast relief, help Nature by «ub 
bing on Absorbine Jr. This stimulates 
local circulation . . . enables fresh blo: 1 t 
bring invigorating nourishment to rea 
where applied. Pain eases, stiffness ‘lo. sens 
up” . you can relax and 
enjoy life! Get a bottle of 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. 
today and always keep 

it handy. $1.25 at all 
drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Lyman House, Montreal. 
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officials hope that this-will continue sold. The ore is low grade, but 
. and that better times are in store for when shipments were started to 
> , : ‘ , ‘ 
rs LANGLEY & CO. the company. Developments on the Pamour the company was able to 
P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 13th, or bottom level, have been par- keep operating costs low. In suspend- 
ticularly beneficial to the mine, as ing operations there is still upwards 
Chartered Accountants substantial tonnages of considerably of 1,000,000 tons left in the mine, but 
ronto Kirkland Lake better grade ore are being outlined. the grade is only around one-tenth 
— The assistance received from the of an ounce. It might, under more 
Ee - Dominion government was also of favorable operating conditions be 
great help to the company. Net loss’ classed as ore. 
for the fiscal year ended September - e 
30 was $134,703, compared with a Bralorne Mines, British Columbia’s 
net loss of $126,077 in the previous leading gold producer, produced 74,- 
12 months. Production was $1,351,, 876 ounces of gold in 1948, valued at 
699, down from $1,482,375. Ore re- $2,620,660, from 148,119 tons, an 
serves are shown at 774,606 tons average of 0.506 ounces per ton. In 
compared with an ae a year pre the final quarter of the year 18,364 
vious. Net wor ing capital of $629, - ounces of gold were recovered from a8 . “ . “ : ‘ 
YOU G bales aa 3 - 5 Se ritish C a Electric Company Limited 
AS 0 GO 764 compared with $572,091. 38,981 tons. A gradual improvement ce : a — - 0 oe ; : ) 
- in the manpower situation was ap- provides electric power, eee ee and gas 
Operations were suspended last parent in the last quarter, with a for an area containing about 70°; of the people 
month at the property of Hoyle Min- full crew being available near the of the Province. 
ane vg ae ge ia gs of the end of the period. The additional 
cavern Sonesg) Waxes e company manpower permitted the mill to be lo meet the demands of the increased popula- 
had struggled hard to establish a operated at capacity during Dece ‘ ant taustcial aviielty..ihe C leis 
profitable producer. The deciding so le 4 é ie oe ms eCem- tion and inc ustrial activity, the ompany las 
factor in closing down was Pamour — a “a Higgge nt work to be in- greatly expanded its facilities and during 1949 
Pereupine’s advice that it could not CTe&sed. aa pital ad eee expects to add an additional 124,000 h.p. 
guarantee to handle the normal Wére reported from development, bringing its : r apacity 
§ , x ringing its total developed capacity up to 
quota of 300 tons daily after the first ™ore ore being developed than in any 518 aie : We offer ; a = als. ti i iy 
\ small sum saved from each of the year. The mine is being closed preceding quarter of the year. Sink- ee ae nee ee eS ee 
ty envelope amounts in time down completely and will be stripped ing operations to deepen the Empire issue of 
0 : fund i oo you to of track, pipe and other equipment. shaft another 900 feet were expected 
» things. It’s regular saving— NI 5 4 = ; retry. 4 . . . sea eae ‘ . i 
oe 1 ea None of the plant, however, will be to commence last month. British Columbia Electric 
: yunts. Canada Permanent pays SE NRE TIE SO OT LN LA EI ETSI AS A COE EES ET SP SS ET ET ST ATTA SES ET ECA ASA, N $ 2 
 § 6s Se ee SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS ‘ Se eoreee ba ves 
DEPOSITS. First Mortgage Bonds, 3°,°, Series ‘‘D 
a LR EIT SETTLE ET OE LTE IE ELEN ET EOE IEEE EEE I ESR SELLS OTOL STEIN ETE TE IEG ET ELE LPS OO ET EPS PSST IE LEP 
‘ i : > Februar OG¢ 
CANADA ‘THERE WAS A CONSIDERABLE — reau of Statistics. Ordinary claims on Due February Ist, 1969 
INCREASE in the number of the live unemployment register at the Denominations: $100, $500 and $1,000 
claims filed for unemployment insur- end of December totalled 144,058 as ‘ : : C7 
PERMANENT ance benefits in December with all against 83,710 at the end of November Price: 98 and interest to yield 3.89% 
Mortgage Corporation : provinces contributing to the rise. The and 94,525 at the end of December, 
: sit Oth December total of claims filed stands — 1947. Phone or write for the official prospectus 
F ea ice: 4 BAR - i Pe 4 Oe : ‘ d ; 
r 320 BAY ST., TORONTO = wat = a tae <i . describing the Company's operations and 
e + sovember and (oso In mecember,  Carloadings on Canadian railways for containing information on earnings from June 
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50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 





Sinking Fund Preferred Shares 
Of a Well-Integrated Textiie Business 


In a decade, Wesley Mason Mills Limited (for- 
merly Laurentian Silk Mills Ltd.) has become a 
major textile concern in Canada. Its 
spinning and weaving mills turn out a wide range 
of pure silk, wool, nylon and artificial silk piece 
goods in a large variety of patterns and stylings. 


texture and price, Wesley 
Mason fabrics are firmly established with 
merchandisers, manufacturers and the public. 


Recently, the Company further diversified its 
operations through the purchase of Herbert 
Ilosiery Mills of Canada Limited, one of Canada’s 
largest producers of popular priced hosiery for 
men, women and children. 


As principals, we recommend for investment... 
Wesley Mason Mills Limited 


5!0°5 Cumulative Redeemable 
pala! Fund Preferred Shares 


Price: $100 per share to yield 544% 


—are supported by net tangible assets equivalent 
to $199 per share: 


—are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking Fund 
% of net earnings in the years 1950 
to 1952 and 10% in each year thereafter. 


—are entitled to a dividend rate of 544% per 
annum payable quarterly which has been 
earned 3.89 times on the average for the nine 
years ended October 31, 
for the year ended October 31, 1948. 


—are approved for listing on The ‘Toronto Stock 


A covy of the prospectus describing this growing 


textile Company will be sent 


M<Leop, YouNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 


1947, according to the Dominion Bu- 
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1948, and 9.27 times 





upon request. 
















276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 





the week ended January 29 showed a 
slight increase, rising to 71,850 cars 
from 71,776 cars for the preceding 
week, but were down from last year’s 
corresponding total of 73,189 cars. 
(DES. 

e 
Exactly offsetting the decline during 
the previous month, Canada’s official 
cost-of-living index rose from 158.9 at 
December 1 to 159.6 at the beginning 
of January. While all budget indexes 
were firm, more than half of the rise 
was due to changes in service rates, in- 
cluding health, personal care, laundry 
and fuel gas, which are priced only at 
annual intervals because of their char- 
acteristic stability. 

At the January level, the cost-of-liv- 
ing index is 11.3 points above that 
shown for the same time last year. 
From August 1939 to the beginning of 
January this year the increase amount- 
ed to 58.3 per cent. (D.BS.) 
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(Bank of Canada Statistical Summary) 


Dominion government securities and 
all other loans and investments held by 
the Bank of Canada and Canada’s 
chartered banks are plotted above. 
There was an up-turn in Dominion gov- 
ernment securities held at the begin- 
ning of 1948, a continued trend upward 
in all other loans. 
es 
Canada’s production of crude petro- 
leum and natural gasoline rose to a 
new high record total of 1,265,000 bar- 
rels in November, comparing with the 
October total of 1,206,000, and 731,000 
in November, 1947. (D.B.S.) 
se 

Retail sales of new motor vehicles in 
1948 fell slightly below the all-time 
record total of 1947, the decrease being 
due to a falling-off in the sales of pas- 
senger models. On the other hand, 
with higher average prices for both 
passenger and commercial vehicles, the 


30, 1938 to October 31, 


1948. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 





Toronto Montreal 

Ottawa Hamilton 

Regina Edmonton 
New York 


Limited 


London, Ont. 
New Westminster 
Halifax 





Winnipeg Vancouver 
Kitchener 


Victoria 


London, Eng. 





cc 





LONDON __ HAMILTON 


MN 





overall value of sales moved up during 
the year. 

Financing of motor vehicle sales dur- 
ing 1948 continued the marked advance 
of 1947, the number of sales handled 
by finance companies reaching the 
highest total since 1941. Due to a rise 
in average financed value of the units 
involved, the amount of financing rose 
even more steeply to the highest aggre- 
gate value on record. (D.B.S.) 

a 
Beer production in Canada was higher 
in 1948 than in the preceding year, but 
the output of new spirits was slightly 


Profitable Operation 


Requires Adequate 


Working Capital 


HE officers of many business concerns, 

both small and large. 
ing conditions have brought 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufli- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
ways and means of providing additional 
working funds as needed. 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 


KITCHENER QUEBEC 


find that chang- 
changes in 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
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lower. Stocks of distilled liquor at the 
end of the year were about 11 per cent 
higher than at the end of 1947, while 
the amount of new spirits bottled—in- 
cluding imported liquors showed a 
small gain. (D.B:S.) 

* 
Canada’s domestic exports in 1948 ex- 
ceeded the $3,000,000,000 mark for the 
first time in a peacetime year. Feature 
of the year's trade was a sharp rise of 
45 per cent over 1947 in the value of 
shipments to the United States, which 
more than offset generally lower sales 
to other markets. (D,.B.S 
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Nationalization Of Life Business 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As the life insurance business in 


Britain continues to grow in 
volume. it would appear that it 
is mainly in the investment field 
that it) has 


the nationalization of industry 


been allec ted by 


which has been taking place 


under the present socialist voV- 


ernment. 


i ONE afier another of the large 
: scale industries of the United 
Kingdom is nationalized ibout to 
e nationalized, like the steel indus 
try and the gas industry. the question 


whether the process is to 


be continued until there is little on 
* nothin eft of the field reserved for 
development by private enterprise. 
ite the assurance of high-placed 
politici ns that the British govern 
nt has no intention of nationaliz- 
ng the insurance business, as it rec- 
yenizes the importance of its contri 
bution to the country’s economy in 
1e Way of invisible exports, this is 
t regarded as an entirely satisfac 

tory guarantee for the future. 
So far the life insurance business 
has continued to grow in volume in 
Britain, and at present the main prob 
i lem facing the companies is the na} 
{ wing of the field of investment be 
i ause of the changes in the structure 
' f the nation’s finances as a result of 
the nationalization of industry by the 
socialist government. In making an 
: investment, the companies must con- 
tinually consider the possibility of na 
i] tionalization and the effect it might 
if have on the security they are pur- 
| chasing. In the case of some com 
| panies they have received adventi- 
; tious aids to the rate of interest 
ned, such as accumulated interest 
n war damage claims, and it will be 


cnly in this year, 1949, that they will 
first heavy loss from 


C 
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Discussed By British Official 


the enforced holdings of lower inter 
est bearing securities. 

There is no doubt that since the 
war government in Great Britain and 
in some other countries has been pass- 
ing into the hands of non-believers in 
the profit motive, whose slogan is 
“production for use and not for proft- 
it’, and. as one acute observer has 
put it, “a considerable part of the 
business of the world is now conduct- 
ed by those who have nothing to gain 
from success or to lose by failure.” 

In discussing the question of na 
tionalization recently before the Pub 
licity Club of Glasgow, Mr. Matthew 
Lindsay, J. P., F.C.LI., district man 
ager for Scotland of the National 
Provident Institution, said there were 
three attitudes towards the question, 
as follows: (1) Some people believe 
nationalization is fundamentally bad 
and leads inevitably to a totalitarian 
state, destroying the freedom, inde- 
pendence and character of the citi 
vens. They believe the state should 
intervene only in such functions as 
cannot effectively be handled by pri- 
vate enterprise. The country where 
this belief is most firmly held is the 
United States of America, and that 
country maintains a higher standard 
of living and is able to help us and 
others.-and it happens to be the 
country where *life assurance has 
been adopted to a greater extent than 
anywhere else. 

“(2) There are some people who 
believe that nationalization is tunda- 
mentally good. They believe that all 
activities should be run by the com- 
munity—-which in practice means by 


officials. Sometimes this faith in na- 
tionalization has a moral basis —ie. 
the belief that service and not profit 
or personal gain should be the motive. 
Sometimes this faith has an immoral 
basis in so far as it appeals to envy, 
jealousy, 


laziness and hatred. The 


asualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE a 


E. D. GOODERHAM 
President 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE 
Managing Director 








Great American 
Iusurance Company 
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ROCHESTER 
UNbeRWwRiterRS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 





Good Companies All... 





Great American 
Indemnity Company 
New York 
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AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Policies in the Great American Group assure you of first- 





class protection in large, sound companies with an enviable 
record for prompt loss settlements. 


? 
Let the Great American Group, which writes practically 
every form of insurance except life, consolidate all your 


insurance risks through one of its conveniently located agents 


——or your own broker. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
465 St. John Street, Montreal, Que. 
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country in which this belief is most 
firmly held is Russia, and as that 
country finds it necessary to shut it- 
self off from the rest of the world 
by an Iron Curtain, we can assume 
that the results so far have not been 
very satisfactory. 


An Economic Question 


“(3) The third attitude to national- 
ization is to treat it as an economic 
question. If it were shown that any 
industry or activity can function bet- 
ter under national ownership or con- 
trol, then it ought to be nationalized. 
Unless this can be proved absolutely, 
any industry ought not to be nation- 
alized since there is undoubtedly the 
danger of creating a slave state, gov- 
erned and bossed by officials, ap- 
pointed by political adventurers, who 
will in the end destroy all liberty to 
maintain themselves in power.” 

Answering the question, ‘Would 
nationalization of life insurance give 
the public better value or service?” 
he said it was difficult to see how 
such a change would give the public 
more for their money as most of poli- 
cies are with-profits and most of the 
profits are returned to the policyhold- 
ers in the way of bonuses or divi- 
dends. Many of the life companies 
are mutual—that is. there are no 
shareholders so all profits go to the 
policyholders. In the case of stock 
companies, trom 90 to 97 per cent 
of the profits go to the policyholders. 


In most cases the profits which 
shareholders get represent such a 


small part of the premium that they 
would make no material difference 
to the policyholders. 


Loss It Run By State 


As noted, the profits of life com 
panies are derived from three sources 

interest earned in excess of the 
tabular rate, savings in expense and 
savings in mortality, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the state 
could run the business at a_ profit. 
It is more likely that instead of pro- 
viding bonuses or dividends, the busi 
ness would be run at a loss, resulting 
in more burdens being placed upon 
the shoulders of the already over- 
loaded taxpayers and requiring an in- 
crease in premium charges. 

As far as service to the public is 
concerned, it is pointed out that life 
insurance is a business in which 
there is keen competition and_ this 
makes it necessary for companies and 
their representatives to give the best 
possible service. Those in the busi- 
ness must strive to earn the goodwill 
of the public upon whom they depend. 

ncer nationalization there would 
be no such incentive to please or sat 
isfy the public. 

To the question, “Is life insurance 
a monopoly exercised against the 
public interest?” his answer was: 
“The business is as far removed from 
a monopoly as could be imagined. 
There are no cartels, no fixing of 
rates and conditions. There is keen 
competition, a great variety of poli- 
cies and complete freedom of choice 
among many companies. If the busi- 
ness were nationalized it would be a 
monopoly a state monopoly with no 
freedom of choice.” 


—Photo by C.N.R. 
RAILWAY LAB: The new research and testing laboratories of the 
Canadian National Raiiways in Montreal are shown being inspected by 
R. C. Vaughan, C.M.G.. chairman and president. The apparatus 
at the left) of the photo is a polarograph, lor analysis ol paint. 
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is Complete Without Credit Insurance 


Why Banks Are Recommending 


Credit Insurance 


To Protect Business Profits! 


AN INCREASING number of 
banks are advising manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to carry 
Credit Insurance because their 
accounts receivable are extremely 
important assets...need protec- 
tion at ALL times... but especially 
NOW with the slowing down of 
payments and with business failures 
climbing. 

American Credit insures your 
clients against unforeseeable events 
that turn good credit risks into bad 
debt losses. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business now have American Credit 
policies which GUARANTEE 
PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE, 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


In addition to paying your clients 
in the event of customer failure, 
American Credit policies also 
enable them to get cash for long 
past due accounts. Your clients can 
insure one account, a_ selected 
group of accounts, or all accounts 


according to need. 


If your clients’ accounts receiv- 


able are not protected, their 
insurance coverage is incomplete. 
For additional information about 
Credit Insurance, phone the Amer- 
ican Credit office in Toronto, 
Montreal or Sherbrooke, or write 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Department 


54, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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© i€ in a Class by itself for every home gar- 


By MALCOLM NELLES 


ada has lagged behind in 
r education. In 7 both the 
ed Kingdom and the United 
es the trade unions and the 
ersilies pay a great deal ol 
ition to education for labor. 
Union Winter School of 
anadian Congress of Labor 
the University of Toronto is 
otable step toward more 
a training. Mr. | lelles visited 
school at Ajax, Ontario; he 
nes its importance below. 
EAT ADVANCE in labor edu- 
on in Canada was marked by 
ion Winter School, held last 
the Ajax campus of the Uni- 
of Toronto under the joint 
of the University Institute 
strial Relations and the edu- 
committee of the Canadian 
s of Labor. There are about 
mes aS many union members 
da now as there were in 1939, 
juence of organized labor in 
adian econcmy has increased 
‘ionately. It is therefore vital- 
rtant that trade union officials 
unionists they represent be 
formed about the increasingly 
nt part they are playing in 


‘nion Winter School repeated 
cess of the first such school 
was held under the same 
last year. This- year even 
‘ime has been given to studies, 
‘cessarily less to public meet- 
d extra activities. Seventeen 
were offered; each student 
egister for one 21-hour course 
10-hour course. 
e balance was preserved be- 
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MONT ROSA 


/ERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


TRAWBERRY 


‘s from seed the first year: easily grown. 
form, about one foot high. No runners. 
¥ perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
ner ull killing frost. Has an intense lus- 
flavor and aroma like that of wild straw- 


es it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
egetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
mercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
‘ng of any variety we know from seed, 


ts unique bush form and exquisite flavor 


supply is limited. Order 
25¢) (3 —. 50c) postpaid. 
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Union School Trains Labor 
}For Its Many New Tasks 


tween practice and theory. The prac. 
tical courses were concerned with 
how to run a union; methods of nego- 
tiating and correctly observing union 
contracts, union publicity, organizing 
locals, handling grievance procedures, 
and so on. The other courses were 
designed to fit the union movement 
into the broad economic picture. 
Courses were given in Canadian gov- 
ernment, current economic problems, 
and labor law. 

About 150 stewards, officers, com- 
mitteemen, and other leaders of the 
union movement, including a hand- 
ful of women, were accepted by the 
school from locals and offices of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor all 
across Canada. Their expenses, which 
were kept to a minimum thanks te 
the accommodation provided by the 
University, were paid by the organi- 
zations which sent them, and usually 
they were compensated for the lost 
week’s wages. 


Joint Firm 


The school was run by a joint com- 
mittee headed by Professor Vincent 
Bladen on behalf of the University of 
Toronto and by Andrew Andras on 
behalf of the Congress. Howard 
Conquergood, Director of Education 
and Welfare for the United Steel- 
workers of America, was director of 
the school, assisted by Farrell 
Toombs, a research associate of the 
University’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations. The most scrupulous care 
was taken that every detail of the 
program should be approved by both 
the University and the Congress. 
Teaching duties were divided between 
members of the University staff and 
union research directors, education- 
al officers, and specialists in various 
union subjects. 

The Winter School provided an op- 
portunity for concentrated = study 
which could hardly have been pro- 
vided otherwise, although schools of 
this sort and shorter week-end schools 


are not the only way in which 
labor education is carried on. Many 
locals have education committees 


which are active all year around for 
the benefit of their members. Some 
craft unions have their own corres- 
pondence courses for members and 
even central training schools. In addi- 
tion Canadian labor has always. been 
interested in public education, both 
primary and secondary, especially as 
it affects union apprenticeship 
schemes. 

Nor is the value of university edu- 
cation for union officials overlooked. 
Promising trade unionists have been 
sent to British universities for many 
years, and fellowships have been set 
up in more than one American uni- 
versity for the education of men and 
women recommended by organized 
labor. 


Impartiality 


The universities, as public institu- 
tions, are careful to maintain a strict 
impartiality in labor matters. Con- 
currently with their activities on be- 
half of unions they help employers’ 
representatives to understand the 
problems of cooperating with labor. 
For instance, the University of To- 
ronto holds weekly conferences of 
employers to discuss the human prob- 
lems of industrial relations. 

The labor movement has been as- 
sisted by various Canadian universi- 
ties in its educational program. The 
Maritime Labor Institute at Dalhousie 
University uses the facilities of the 
Institute of Public Relations there. 
The University of Western Ontario 
and the University of Manitoba have 
also cooperated with labor in conduc- 
ting week-end schools and other edu 
cational projects. During the past 
year the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education has undertaken to 
work with the Canadian Congress of 
Labor, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian and 
Catholic Federation of Labor and the 
universities in a coordinated study of 
the state of labor education in Canada 
with the object of making specific 
recommendations as to how 


labor 


education can be furthered. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor 
has been more concerned with edu- 
cation than the Trades and Labor 
Congress. The report of the educa- 
tional committee of the C.C.L.’s last 
annual conference outlined’ three 
major objectives; first, to assimilate 
new members and to train both new 
and old members in the principles 
and methods of the labor movement; 
second, to provide special training for 
union officers in the various tech- 
niques of collective bargaining, union 
administration, and the like; and 
third, to develop broader community 
interests and participation, as in the 
cooperative movement and municipal 
affairs. 

The Canadian labor movement is of 
fairly recent development, and has 
not been able to provide the educa- 
tional opportunities which the older 
and better established unions. in 
Great Britain have enjoyed for many 
years. So far the rise of trade 
unions in Canada has been largely 
inspired by the desire to further the 
economic ends of their members; the 
familiar bread and butter unionism. 
Now that organized labor is fairly 
well established in Canada it can turn 
its attention from the primary task 
of organization and look to the 
broader task of educating its mem- 
bers for a useful place in the move- 
ment and in a democratic Canadian 
society. 
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Second brand-new grade from our laboratories is York 
Multi-Purpose. A top-quality, letterpress or offset paper 
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Its extra strength gives high foldability and 
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uncoated papers 
weights—and two new grades have been added. One 
of these, Propaco Thintext, is light, strong, opaque, 
Designed for maximum content with minimum 
bulk, such as in Bibles, Hymnals, catalogues, it cuts 
postage on any mailing piece. 
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Business Briefs 


OUIS L. LANG, president, and 

4 A. E. Pequegnat, general man 
ager, took advantage of the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. at Waterloo, Ont, 
to refer to the small beginnings of 
this enterprise when 500 policyhold: 
ers, 79 years ago, banded together to 
take out $1,000 each in insurance in 
the first year 

It has collected total premiums 
from member policyholders of $557.5 
million. It now holds $241,351,441 to 
meet future claims, after distributing 
to policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
for all purposes $374.3 million, in- 
cluding $117.5 million as death and 
disability benefits and $256.8 million 
paid to living policyholders, The lat 
ter received $110.9 million as divi- 
dends or partial returns of premium 
payments 


— ANNUAL STATEMENT just 
released by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of Canada for the year ending 


December 31, 1948. shows assets un- 
der administration are $55,697,327, an 
increase of $3,827,895 over the previ 
ous year. Net profit amounted to 
$130,412, a gain of 40 per cent. De- 
posits by the public of $16,139,895 
compare with $15,593,573 of a year 
ago. The ratio of liquid assets to sav- 
ings deposits was 122.19 per cent. 


1 ANNUAL MEETING of 
= Crown Life Insurance Co., H. L. 
Stephenson, managing director, re 
ported that the amount of new poli- 
cies issued in 1948 was $121 millions, 
which e::ceeded the issue of any pre 
vious year. The increase of insurance 


THE 


in force after deducting all policies 
terminated for whatever cause also 
*xceeded the increase of any previ- 


ous year before the exchange revalu- 
ation made by the company. under 
which all year-end items in sterling 
and related currency were converted 
at the rate of £1 equals $4.00 instead 
of at the rate of £1 equals $4.65, as 
was done in 1947. All comparisons be- 
tween figures of the two years must 
be read with this change in mind. 

The increase of insurance in force 
in 1948 was $83 millions before and 
$72.5 millions after this change. The 
increase of assets was $13.5 millions 
before and $10.5 millions after this 
change—and similarly for all other 
year-end items including both assets 
and liabilities 


5 pe NATIONAL LIFE ASSUR-: 
ANCE Co. of Canada reported at 
its annual meeting that progress had 
been made in all branches of the com 
pany operations Addressing the 
shareholders, H. Rupert Bain. presi- 
dent, said, “Our mortality experience 
compared favorably with that of a 
year azo. and this fact has been re 
flected in our earnings.” The insur 
ance in force has well over 
the $100,000,000 mark and now stands 
at $115,154,453. 
During the year, the company in 
vested a substantial amount of its as 
sets in first mortgages on real estate. 


passed 


This increase in mortgage invest 
ment has served to increase the in- 
terest rate. Net interest rate earned 


showed an upward trend during the 
year and it is now 
Income 


oa per cent 
interest, 
profit on 


securities 


from premiums, 
dividends, rents, and from 
Sale or redemption of 
amounted to $3,532,312. From the in 
come so received the company paid 
$1,132,763 to policyholders and their 
dependents under the terms of their 
policy contracts 


oe forty-third annual meeting of 

Monarch Life was held at. its 
head office, at Winnipeg, January 25, 
1949, with J. Elmer Woods. vice 
president, presiding. The company 
reported new business placed at risk 
increased 9.4 per cent to $25,524,000. 
While business in force increased 13.3 
per cent to $145,034,000. The amount 
of business in force has increased in 
recent years for it was only in 1946 
that the company first had $100,000.- 
000 of business in force. The total 
amount paid or credited to policy 
holders and beneficiaries in the year 
was $3,893,690. While the amount of 
death claims paid was somewhat 
higher than the preceding year, the 


company’s mortality experience con- 
tinued to be favorable. 


ASSETS of the Great-West Life 
. reached $331,000,000, an increase 
of $26,500,000 in the past year, and 
total business in force attained $1,- 
346,000,000, providing protection for 
388,000 policyholders in Canada and 
the United States. New business in 
1948 amounted to $198,000,000, nearly 
four times the business placed ten 
years ago. These were some of the 
highlights in the address of Mr. H. 
W. Manning, vice-president and man- 
aging director, at the company’s an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg. 

The year’s increase of $139,000,000 
in business in force was 16 per cent 
larger than the average increase in 
the preceding thre2 years. 


f ip directors’ report to the policy- 

holders of North American Life 
noted that new business increased and 
for the year amounted to $82,562,272. 
The new ordinary business consisted 
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communications experts. 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
extra dependability, because 
95°% are in cables, safer 
from interruptions. 





BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and 
maintained by Bell personnel, 
your TELETYPE service is 
backed by all the research 
experience of Canada’s 
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of $57,631,800 in assurances and $3,- 
448,038 in annuities, while the new 
group business included $5,741,275 in 
assurances and $15,741,159 in annui- 
ties. The total business in force in- 
creased during the year by $57,893,- 
298, and at the end of the year 
amounted to $512,248,468. Of this 
total, assurances consisted of $455,- 
101,822 and deferred annuities $57,- 
146,646. At the end of the year there 
were more than 171,000 ordinary pol- 
icies and 19,000 group certificates in 
force. 


6 es annual statement of National 
Trust Co. Ltd., which has been 
sent to the shareholders, shows an in- 
crease in estates, trusts and agency 
assets of $19,438,069 and an increase 
in savings deposits of $1,679,800. The 
estates, trusts and agency assets at 
December 31, 1948 stood at $332,282,- 
823 and savings deposits at $28,721,- 
947. 

Net profits increased from $595,- 
324 last year to $652,271. These prof- 
its, when added to the sum of $184,- 
803 brought forward from 1947, make 
a total at credit of profit and loss ac- 
count of $837,075. 
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SE TES OT i AR BE i eT 


WANTED 


CANADA'S BEST 
USED-CAR SALES MANAGER 


For the right man, this job in Vancouver is the chance of a 
lifetime. Salary is no consideration, if you can meet the need. 
The employer we represent is a fine type business man who 
holds important new car franchises. He requires sales manager 
for USED CARS, not new cars, and he'll pay for the best he 
can find. The man selected will live in Vancouver's pleasant, 
healthful climate . . . an ideal home for any family. 


Applicants must supply complete personal background and 
state present employment or the application cannot be con- 
sidered. Personal interviews are not possible at this stage. 
If you believe you can qualify, mail your application now to: 


THE JAMES FISHER COMPANY LIMITED 


204 Richmond Street W. —_ Toronto, Ontario 





Ir KEEPS all within quick, easy reach; 





saves time and money; ensures accuracy. 


If your organization has one or more 


departments away from head office, you’ll want 


to check the advantages of BELL TELETYPE, 


Information is as near as your telephone. 


Call your Telephone Business Office and 


ask for a Bell Teletype expert to visit you. 
He will be glad to arrange for a demonstration. 


re 


( __ BELL > | 


yino4 
a) COMPANY OF CANADA 
Agents for the North American Telegraph Company 
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